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The Struggle for Prohibition 


By A FORMER FEDERAL OFFICER 


I. The Old Federal Service with Its Back to the Wall 


oN ee HERE was a 
( ‘#| casual meet- 
ting of Cus- 
toms and 
Internal 
Revenue 
men on neu- 
tral territory—the office of 
the assistant United States 
attorney. Two were from 
Customs, two from the 
Revenue Bureau proper, and 
two from the Special Intel- 
ligence unit of the Revenue. 
Then there was the assistant 
himself representing the 
Department of Justice. He 
was solemn and wise-looking 
in shell-rimmed glasses, as 
was becoming of Justice. 


In the series of articles of which this is 
the first, the fight for law enforcement 
is described as seen at close range by 
the men who are striving to maintain 
the iong and honorable traditions of the 
federal service. Though persons and 
localitiesaresomewhat disguised, every 
incident told, every conversation re- 
corded in this story is based on actual 


~events. In subsequent installments we 


shall see the guerilla war between 
bootleggers and the local defenders of 
the law that marked the opening chap- 
ters of the history of prohibition grow 
into a more serious conflict between 
the forces of corruption and the in- 
tegrity of our national government. 


mote past with the. present. 

Assistant District Attorney 
Purdy—called variously by 
his friends Justice or simply 
the assistant—was sitting at 
his desk. “Beastly thing—- 
prohibition,” he remarked. 
“One’s time and effort are 
swallowed by it like a peanut 
in the maw of an elephant.” 

Jason Poole, chief of the 
Customs inspectors, sat 
across the desk. He was 
long and lean and brittle. 
His face was thin and 
aquiline and his eyes fiercely 
intolerant. There was a 
bitter rasp to his voice when 
he spoke. ‘“Time and effort, 
time and effort,” he repeated 


The office had a settled, 
substantial appearance of 
age. There was a massive flat-topped desk in the 
middle of the room; an equally massive black oak 
cupboard stood in the corner by the door, reaching 
up toward the high ceiling. The doors were big 
and heavy. The one lofty window was deep set in 
a surprisingly thick wall. The pale green paint on 
the walls was beginning to peel, showing irregular 
contours of gray plaster underneath like the maps 
of continents. Everything was old-—old enough to 
be venerable and just not old enough to be shabby. 
The room seemed to have the air of carrying on 
the traditions of a long and honorable service— 
which was emphasized by the portraits of by- 
gone United States attorneys done in oil which 
from their places on the dim wall linked a re- 


contemptuously. “If you had 

five hundred miles of coast 
line to patrol with ten men or less, you’d know what 
time and effort mean. There are a hundred bays and 
inlets and rivers in that coast line, all happy refuges 
for liquor smugglers, and the coast guards make 
liquor smuggling none of their business. I shout for 
more men and get nothing. I insist on more cutte*s 
—with about the same satisfaction. I get reports 
that liquor is coming in here, there and everywhere 
—and ten men to cover it.... You don’t know 
what time and effort is.” 

Schuyler of the Customs, second in command, 
nodded his head and smiled. He smiled without 
effort. For he was portly and smooth of cheek and 
shiny of head. He looked like a reverend gentleman 
well assured of a comfortable place in this life and 
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in the next. ‘“‘Right you are,”’ he remarked, ‘“‘we’ve 
got to be in a hundred places at once.” 

“They've discovered how easy it is to smuggle,”’ 
went on Poole in his bitter way. “The old respect 
for the Customs service is gone, and anything that’s 
worth smuggling gets smuggled.” 

“What are you complaining of?” spoke up a 
quiet man with a smooth pink-and-white face and 
slick grey hair parted accurately down the middle. 
It was Hitchens of the Internal Revenue. ‘“‘We used 
to have a job that could be cleaned up and finished. 
We could check a man’s goods and records, assess 
a tax if necessary, and have it collected. But now 
every next place we go to is a bootlegging joint. 
A lot of help you get out of their records. You 
know they’ve been selling, hut you don’t know how 
much. You assess a big tax, and if the taxpayer has 
any property—like the brewers—someone goes run- 
ning to Washington and settles a hundred thousand 
dollar assessment for five thousand dollars cash. 
We can’t pretend to report all the criminal violations 
to the district attorney, we'd never get our work 
done. Then we're always getting assigned to pro- 
hibition work, and are sent here and there to take 
over the mess left by some prominent politician who 
has been state director of prohibition. That means 
twelve hours a day for months getting the mess 
cleared up; and by the time it’s organized and we 
can breathe again, another prominent politician is 
ready to take charge, and we go hustling off to an- 
other twelve-hour job.” 

He turned to a ruddy, cheerful man beside him. 
‘Now here’s Granger, he’s been in three messes this 
last year and a half.” 

“He seems to bear up remarkably well under it,’ 
suggested Justice. 

“All in a day’s work,” said Granger cheerfully. 
“But it certainly is fruitless, at that.” 


HERE is not one of you that has a thing on 

us,’ spoke up Clark, of the Special Intelligence, 
an alert little man with pointed features. “We are 
guardians of the morals of the Prohibition Bureau. 
Can any of you beat that assignment?” 

Justice laughed. ‘“‘It looks to me,” he said, 
though that takes first prize. Acting for Justice 
I award it to you. But you will all have to admit 
that we are entitled to some consideration, for our 
office has a share in the worries that concern all of 
you.” 

“It is unfortunate,” said France, also of the 
Special Intelligence, a frail little man who sat over 
in the corner so unobtrusively as to seem half merged 
in shadow. “It used to be that a man who was 
in the federal service was respected and trusted. 
Business people were glad of his patronage and 
anxious to give him credit. It’s different now. The 
federal service has to do with prohibition, and every- 
one who has to do with prohibition is looked on 
with suspicion and a sly wink.” There was some- 
thing rather plaintive about his low voice, and a 
faint air of worry seemed to envelop him. 
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“How long have we been in the service?” He | 
looked about him. “We'd average pretty close to 
thirty years, I judge, excluding the assistant district — 
attorney.” 

“He's not part of the service,’ broke in Schuyler — 
in his jocund voice. ‘‘District attorneys and their 
assistants come and go like ships in the harbor. We 
are the old federal service. We are the machinery — 
that Sak on going and going regardless of who is | 
running it.’ 1 

“Yes, I can remember,”’ remarked Purdy. “Be- | 
fore I came down here, what respect I had for the | 
United States service! It seemed like an impersonal | 
sort of a machine that kept going on and on, slowly 
perhaps, but with a terrible precision. There were | 
all sorts of side doors out of a county or city prose- | 
cution. But federal prosecutions went through to — 
the finish. The United States had such a long arm. 4 
It reached across a continent, took hold of a man | 
and held on; brought him back for trial; brought — | 
a carload of witnesses from remote places, if neces- | 
sary. It never spared time or trouble or expense. 
It didn’t hurry. It had a long life ahead of it, and | 
it never seemed to forget. When the United States © 
went after a man we used to settle back comfortably 
and stretch our legs with a resigned ‘Let Justice be 
done’ sort of sigh. 

“It certainly is different now-a-days. The hea | 
of the old machine is still there. And it’s plugging — 
on, but this prohibition attachment is always out of - i 
gear, missing and coughing and backfiring. It can’t 
make the grade. I wonder what the big trouble with 
prohibition is, anyway.’ 

“Tl tell you,” broke in Poole, with his bittelll 
voice. “Read that prohibition amendment. It ban 
making and selling and transporting; but what doce ; 
it say about drinking? It’s a sweet pledge. If we’r 
going to swear off drinking, why not swear off? 
Don’t beat about the bush. If we're going to keep — 
on drinking, of course, we're going to “keep on 
making and transporting and furnishing. It’s a fine’ 
law. If I stand on one side of a bar and buy a drink 
I am a perfectly good, law-abiding citizen; but the — 
fellow on the other side who sells it to me is a crim- 
inal, a violator of law and order. He is undermin- 
ing the constitution. Anyone ought to see that you” 
can’t divide buying and selling. They are part of 
the same thing; they go together like heads and 
tails on a dime. So long as it’s respectable to buys 
it’s not going to be very disrespectable to sell. If we 
were logical about this, we’d make it as serious to 
do one thing as the other. Either make buying an 
offense, or make selling under limitation legal.”’ 

“It makes me weary how prohibition is written 
up,’’ remarked Clark from the window seat. “Ro- 
mance of bootlegging, romance of smuggling, 
romance of crooked prohibition enforcement offi- 
cers. There’s nothing romantic about it when you 
see it close. And nobody says a word about the fel- 
lows who are playing the game straight and are 
keeping the old federal service plugging along 
its rut. It is pretty near time some one did. If we 
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_ don’t pay a bit more attention to it, this prohibition 
disease will eat the heart out of the government.” 

“You’re right,” said Justice, “I suggest that the 
first man overboard tell of the thing as he saw it.” 
And that is how this story came to be written. 


‘p really begins with July of 1919 when war pro- 
hibition went into effect. But that is a long time 
ago in the history of prohibition, which has matured 
very rapidly. 

The problem was difficult from the outset. There 
was no one designated by the act to carry its pro- 
visions into effect; so the duty fell upon the agents 
of the Department of Justice. There were five of 
them available for intermittent duty, on liquor in- 
vestigations, approximately one per million of popu- 
lation in a district. But the district attorney was 
most anxious that the law be enforced. He was an 
extremely conscientious man. ‘To him the federal 
law was entitled to a respect above other laws. The 
mandates of Congress had always carried real force 
throughout the country—even the most sweeping 
and exacting ones of the war. What Congress 
willed, the country had obeyed. For that reason it 
seemed as though the selling of liquor would have to 
stop. 

But it didn’t, of course. Later there was a hope 
that with the coming of the constitutional amend- 
ment and complete legislation on the subject, to- 
gether with a new bureau and a new force of men 
expressly selected for the purpose, the situation 
might change and the tide of battle would turn in 
favor of enforcement. There was no question of 
the sufficiency of the law. It provided for the making 
and selling of alcoholic liquors for medicinal, sacra- 
mental and industrial purposes under an elaborate 
system of permits; it provided for the seizure of 
goods not properly covered by permit and the ar- 


rest of all persons operating outside of the law. It 
_ was complete and ingenious and was slipped on the 


nation like a brace for a weak back. ‘There is not 


and never was any particular difficulty with the 


mechanism of prohibition. It is a perfectly good 


There may have been some who anticipated it 
wouldn’t work to full efficiency, but certainly there 
was nobody who anticipated what actually hap- 
pened. It is true, for example, that the value of 
_ whiskey certificates depreciated to the vanishing 


point. Such a certificate entitles the holder upon 


_ presentation at the distillery to receive the amount 


5 


_ be negligible. 


of whiskey named on the face of the certificate; but 
this right was of small value to him if he couldn't 
«get the whiskey out, and the amount that could have 
come out for legitimate purposes was so small as to 
Moreover, some of the large holders 
_ shipped their stock abroad, presumably anticipating 
~ the impossibility of selling it in America. The mis- 
"take was soon realized. The price of whiskey cer- 


_tificates quickly rose to figures never dreamed of 


machine, if it were operated properly. 
P, 


before, and American rye whiskey had a much less 
appreciative market in France than at home. 
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The men who first took charge of the Prohibition 
Bureau presumably intended to do a good job. 
There was nothing premeditated in the way the 
bureau went wrong, but it did go wrong in the most 
sensational fashion. It started in small and miscel- 
laneous ways, which grew rapidly until at the end of 
two years the situation seemed incurably bad. 

Assistant District Attorney Purdy talked to 
France of Special Intelligence about it. 

“It’s strange how we do get used to things,’’ he 
remarked. ‘Less than two years ago, if there was 
a suggestion of crookedness about a man in the fed- 
eral service, what 2 pother we made about it, and 
if there was a story of a violator of federal law— 
a counterfeiter, a post-office thief, big or little, how 
quick we jumped him; but now we sit in the midst 
of continual scandal about men in the service and 
learn of violators of law everywhere we go. It 
rather takes all the sense of definiteness out of the 
enforcement of law. It becomes sort of indiscrim- 
inate and casual.” 

“Yes,” said France. ‘We shall have to adjust 
ourselves to new conditions. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is building up the Special Intel- 
ligence unit, an important duty of which will be the 
investigation of charges of corruption in the Internal 
Revenue Department, which includes prohibition, of 
course. The office is very small now and can only 
be increased, you can understand, by the exercise of 
the greatest care, for its duties are most confiden- 
tal: 

“But that doesn't get us anywhere with prohibi- 
tion,” said Justice. ‘It merely is preparing to tackle 
a by-product of prohibition. However, I wish you 
success. ‘The way enforcement is going now it is 
getting nowhere in particular. We are arresting a 
lot of little fellows, a stray saloon-keeper now and 
then, although most of them are up above the line of 
prosecution, a lot of foreigners with stills, and little 
fellows running ‘speak easy’s’, and so far as I can 
learn the real business goes on unmolested. How it 
is conducted is a mystery to me. But I hear about 
shipments and permits and big bootleggers, and 
operations out of which unidentified men make mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and it’s all done behind a 
curtain that nobody has lifted yet. The situation is 
taken by everybody as a huge joke. We usually take 
all sorts of looseness and law breaking in the same 
way until somebody gets badly hurt, and then we 
wake up to the seriousness of it.” 


RANCE got up to go. “I wish vou would wait,” 

said Justice. “T here is an old friend of mine 
waiting outside to see me about a case. I don’t 
know what the case is, but his conversation will be 
illuminating.” 

Presently a square-shouldered man with a fight- 
ing face came through the doorway. ‘Hello, 
Vince,” said Justice, and then after a pause for intro- 
ductions, “I have no secrets from Mr. France, so go 
to. 167 

Vince sat down and squared his shoulders. 

“I’m a friend of Mike Grady,” he began with a 
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grim set to his jaw. 
you can for him.” 

“That's my case,” said Justice thoughtfully, “but 
what can I do? We've got the goods on him.” 
Then, turning to France, he remarked, ‘The evi- 
dence was secured by Hitchens of the Internal Rev- 
enue.” 

“Mike’s one of the finest fellows in the world,” 
Vince went on. “I’ve known him twenty years. He’s 
married. Has seven as fine children as you ever saw. 
And friends—he can bring the best men in the city 
as character witnesses.”’ 

“Tl grant you, he looked good to me,” said Jus- 
tice, “as upstanding a looking Irishman as I ever 
saw.” 

“You're right,” said Vince. 

“But he was selling, sure as fate.” 

‘What of it,’ snapped Vince. ‘‘Ain’t everybody 
selling and ain’t everybody buying? Why pick on 
him? What’s more, if you’ve got to get anybody 
why not get the real ones! Mike’s a wholesaler and 
the biggest man you have on your list of defend- 
ants. But the fellows you don’t get make more in 
a year than he’d make in two life-times. You ain't 
touching them, and you never will. They are too 
close in.” 

“T’ll touch anybody I get the goods on,” said Jus- 
tice. 

‘(Maybe you will, but you’ll never get the goods 
on’em. Now what makes-me sore is this. Here’s 
Mike, been in the business all his life, only business 
he knows. Everything he has in the world is in it. 
He’s built up a fine reputation for his brand of whis- 
key. Then along come these other fellows—kikes 
and dagos and polaks who never learned the busi- 
ness, don’t know a thing about it, don’t care, and 
clean up millions. Then there are the fellows in the 
prohibition office. Look at them. My eye! ‘Sock 
“em and rock ’em,’ that’s their motto. They think 
no more of Dodges and Buicks than a pair of roller 
skates.” 

He paused looking very gloomy. 

“Didn’t I sell the stuff for twenty years? Haven't 
we been friends for ten years? Nothing wrong 
about me, is there? We knocked about in politics a 
good bit together, when I had a place. I was all 
right then, wasn’t I?” 

“Sure thing,” said Justice. “But there wasn’t any 
law against selling then.” 

“Can’t see that makes any difference,” retorted 
Vince fiercely. ‘Because a bunch of fools get to- 
gether and say you can’t sell liquor, that doesn’t 
make it wrong. Nobody agrees with ’em and no- 
body ever will. I never saw anything wrong in it, 
and there isn’t.” 

“What did you do with your place?” asked 
Justice. 

Vince came down to practical things at once and 
looked warily across the table. “Leased it to Tony 
Bersani. I’m in the contracting business now. 
Tony’s got a high-class café. Not selling a drop.” 

“Still got a license for the place?” 

Vince nodded, still looking wary. 


‘And I want you to do what 
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The assistant district attorney laughed. “Bring | 
me a picture of Tony. I[’ll put itin my watch. I'd | 


like to look at a fellow who isn’t selling when I get | 


kind of droopy and discouraged.” 1 

Vince’s jaw stuck out. “You haven't got a thing 
on him,” he snapped. 

‘Coming back to business,” said Justice, “we have 
got something on Grady—something more than sell- 
ing. He tried to slip a thousand dollars to the — 
inspector and then raised it to $1,500. There were | 
three of them, you know. Five hundred dollars | 
apleces: en “| 

“Well, what else did you expect,” grunted Vince. 
“What does any fellow in the business do when a 
prohibition agent comes around? Beats it for the 
bank, of course. They’re a lot of blood-suckers, I 
tell you. They don’t work. They don’t risk a cent 
of capital, and they expect the biggest share of the 
profits. It’s a wonder to me anybody can live in the 
business. 
I'd like to know.” Vince pounded a big fist on the | 
desk. ‘The whole thing’s wrong, I tell you.” He } 
paused for a moment. “‘But say, who are these fel- 
lows who won't take five hundred apiece? They — 
must be high rollers.” ' 

“Specials from Washington, not prohibition — 
agents at all,” said Justice. 
ternal Revenue, checking the records of the per- 
mittees.” 

““Phew,”’ said Vince, ‘I see-e.” There was a 
shrewd look in his eyes. “So Washington wants a_ | 
share of the gravy.” He nodded his head thought- 
fully and shrugged his shoulders. ‘“Good-night. | 
The loafers about here are taking too much already. ~ 
If Washington tries to climb on too it’ll kill the 
game; take it from me, nobody’ll get anything.” 

Justice laughed. “But these fellows are on the 
level. I’d stake my last nickel that Hitchens is.” 

‘Who's he,” asked Vince. 

‘““He’s the special from Washington in charge of 
the inspection.” | 

Vince nodded thoughtfully. “Yes. I guessI saw 
him at the hearing. Fellow with grey hair, smooth 
face, clear complexion.”” Vince gazed across the 
desk and thought deeply. ‘“He’s a dangerous man,” 
he announced finally, “ta dangerous man, I tell you.” 
He emphasized the last assertion by a heavy thump 
on the desk. 


“But we'll beat him,” he added, “and you too. 


You might get a jury that didn’t know Grady, but 
you can’t get one that won’t: respect his brand of 
whiskey. You haven't got a chance in a thousand 
of convicting him.” He got up to go. 

“T haven’t a thing against Mike Grady person- 
ally,” said the Justice. “For all ordinary purposes 
he looks to me like a first-class citizen. I’m sorry 
we got him. If he beats us to it at trial, peace be 
with him.” 

Vince paused in the doorway. “So it’s Wash- 
ington that’s pickin’ on Mike, eh? I tell you it’s a 
swell law.” 

(Continued on page 334) 


What right have they got to it anyway, — 


“Internal Revenue men } 
under special assignment of the commissioner of In- 


Seeking the Law in Vain 


“to the end that the law may be universally under- 


which has been considered and dis- 
cussed recently by many persons of 
eminence. In an address before the 


torney-General of the United States 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


stood and uniformly enforced.” It seems to have changed conditions. 


been the assumption 
of the Attorney-Gen- 
praljeeas of many 
others who have con- 
sidered the spirit of 
lawlessness, that there 
is a code of law in the 
United States which 
may be “universally 
understood and_ uni- 
formly enforced.” It 
is the purpose of the 
present article to raise 
at least a doubt of the 
validity of this as- 
sumption. Is there 
any certainty as to 
what the law is in the 
United States today 
concerning some of 
the most important 
relations in modern 
society? May it not 
be that a spirit ~ of 
lawlessness has arisen 
because men _ have 
sought so often in 
vain to find the law 
which should regulate 
their conduct, that in 
increasing numbers 
they have lost respect 
for the abstract con- 
ception of “law” and 
have come to regulate 
their actions more and 
more by a reliance on, 
or a fear of, “‘power’’? 

Among the most 
vital searches for jus- 
tice in the present day 
are those arising out 
of industrial relations. 
The. growth of mod- 
ern industry has com- 
pletely changed the 
character of the rela- 
tion of employer and 


JUSTICE 
This picture and those on the following two pages 
are reproduced fron mural paintings by Edward 
Simmons in the Criminal Court Building, New York, 
given to the city by the Municipal Art Society 
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HERE is a declining respect for law employe. With slow and often blundering steps 
legislatures have endeavored to compel a revi 
sion of the law which has been enforced by th 
courts on the basis of ancient and outworn prece 
American Bar Association the At- dents. The instances of the abolishment of the Fel 
low Servant Rule and the Doctrine of Assumed Risl 
invited the cooperation of lawyers are familiar to all. But in the main the courts hav 
been required to develop new law to meet the 
Much of this law has been de. 


veloped in injunctior 
cases where the cour 
has felt called upon. 
first to make the law, 
and then to enforce it. 
Among the employed 
groups there has been 
widespread resentment 
against this concentra- 
tion of power, coinci- 
dent with the denial of 
the right of trial by 
jury. This resentment 
is not surprising in 
view of the fact that 
this procedure is con- 
trary to the spirit of 
the law and the theo- 
ries of justice devel- 
oped in England and 
the United States. This 
spirit is expressed by 
Blackstone: 

In all tyrannical gov- 
ernment the supreme mag- 
istracy or the right of 
making and enforcing 
laws is vested in one and 
the same man or one and 
the same body of men; 
and wherever these two 
powers are united  to- 
gether there can be no 
public liberty. 


It is not surprising, 
therefore, that masses 
of working men and 
women have bitterly 
opposed the expansion 
of the powers of the 
equity courts. A state- 
ment of this expan- 
sion may be quoted 
from Pomeroy’s 
Equity Jurisprudence, 
where that learned 
author writes: 


The courts have thus 
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been required to face such questions as the nature and extent 
of the capitalist’s rights in the management of his business 
and of the working man’s property in his labor; to decide 
how far the employer shall be protected in his right to have 
labor and custom flow to him free from the interference of 
third parties and how far the laborer shall be protected from 
similar interference in his contract of employment or his 
right to secure employment; to determine what limits shall 
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til we have developed and accepted standards for 
determining what are the legitimate purposes and 
profits to be obtained from producing or distribut- 
ing at least the necessities of life, or for organiz- 
ing and directing the processes of production and 
distribution. 

Behind the greater part of the stated law of to- 


THE FATES 


be placed upon individuals and combinations of individuals 
in seeking their economic advancement at the expense of their 
fellows. All these and other problems have come before the 
courts in rapid succession. 


In administering justice in regard to industrial 


relations, the courts must necessarily consider, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the rights of the contend- 
ing parties to control industries and to share in their 
profits. Such questions constantly involve a weigh- 
ing of the relative importance of the various inter- 
ests in industry and a consideration of what is a fair 
wage and what is a fair profit. Yet we have no 
accepted standards for determining the relative im- 
portance of the conflicting interests or for establish- 
ing what is a fair wage or what is a fair profit. 
The courts, for example, have found it practically 
impossible to punish what has been called profiteer- 
ing because of the lack of any established bases for 
determining how much a man is entitled to collect 
for his services, and how far he may be permitted 
to exercise legally a power to compel his fellow- 
men to pay him tribute. It is apparent that we shall 
not have any law of industrial relations, or any law 
effectively controlling the exercise of industrial pow- 
er, whether by capitalists or by wage earners, un- 


day are certain assumptions, certain economic or 
social theories relied upon implicitly by the law- 
givers, although their authority has been denied or 
severely qualified by every modern scholar. The 
illusion of the ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ which Dar- 
win did not promulgate, and the phantom law of 
“supply and demand,” which deceives no: living 
economist, continue to lead the writers of the law 
astray. 

Despite the obvious decay in man’s physical 
powers under strain of the civilization which his 
mental powers have created, the backward-gazing, 
precedent-seeking lawyer reasserts the authority of 
competitive programs whereby mankind destroys 
itself, and opposes cooperative programs to stay 
this suicidal tendency. He treats the laws of evolu- 
tion as scientific demonstrations of progress, al- 
though scientists know that they are only laws of 
transformation. Oblivious to the fact that there are 
huge surpluses of cotton and grain in one part of 
the world while millions shiver in rags and die of 
starvation across the ocean, while ships rot at 
their wharves and millions of willing workers have 
no work to do, the law-makers chatter about the 
laws of supply and demand that every scientist 
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knows have been amended or annulled by modern 
industrial organization. 

The forces that control industry today may be 
analyzed and described with reasonable accuracy, 
but these forces are not expressed in law. They 
are for the time being forces largely outside the law 
and therefore until these forces are brought into 
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subjection to executive, judicial and legislative con- 
trol it will remain a fact that we shall seek in vain 
for a law that governs industrial relations. 


The Law ot Crimes 


+} may appear to some that there is at least one 
field of the law wherein there is certainty, the 
field commonly in the minds of those who vigor- 
ously announce their faith in “law and order.” 
Many persons will assume that we have an under- 
standable and enforcible criminal law. Therefore 
let us seek to ascertain what that law is. 

The law of crimes must be based, must be more 
surely founded than any other law, on the common 
thought and purpose of the sovereign people. Cer- 
tainly a law of punishment, carrying the penalty of 
imprisonment or death, will not be enforced by 
juries unless it does represent established com- 
munity ethics. Presumably a statement of such 
ethics might be found in the Ten Commandments. 
Let us seek the law in the United States expressive 
of the sixth, the seventh and the eighth command- 
ments. Here, if anywhere, we should find a law 
“universally understood and uniformly enforced.” 

The sixth commandment is “Thou shalt not kill.” 
The law on this subject applies to private, civil life, 
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so we will not consider any questions of killing in 
pursuit of official orders or in time of war. In 
primitive society it was easy to define a murder. It 
was a direct violence of one person against another. 
In modern life there are many methods of killing, 
and in general it may be said that the law has never 


risen above the primitive idea of a direct individual 


OF MAN 


assault. Indirect miscellaneous killing is not punish- 
able as a rule. Providing dangerous conditions of 
work; employing ignorant persons, or persons 
driven by necessity, to work with poisons; main- 
taining death traps for the unwary, such as un- 
guarded grade crossings; exercising political and 
economic power to force human beings to live and 
work in disease-breeding surroundings—the numer- 
ous, indirect methods oF not exactly intentional but 
incidental, miscellaneous killing which have de- 
veloped with civilization have not been made crimes 
to any considerable degree. In seeking a law 
against killing we must confine our attention prin- 
cipally to the direct individual violence condemned 
in primitive society. 

But the law against individual violence becomes 
quite vague as soon as there is a woman in the case. 
In the first place, no one can possibly tell when a 
woman is punishable for a killing. A law must be 
a rule of conduct which is generally sanctioned and 
enforced. It is absurd to say that there is a law, 
but that it is not enforced. If a woman can slay a 
man who has wronged her and usually go unpun- 
ished, the only law which can be stated is the law 
of averages; and it is as yet impossible to state 
what the law of averages is concerning a killing by 
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a woman. Generally speaking, it appears that an 
unfaithful husband or lover, who gets drunk, may 
be killed by a young or even a middle-aged woman. 
To some extent the killing of a business swindler 
appears to be similarly sanctioned. Sometimes one 
woman may kill another who has wronged her, par- 
ticularly in her property rights in some man; but 
here the law is cloudy. 

The modifying influence of a sex motive applies 
even to killings by men; although here also the law 
is quite obscure. It seems, however, to have some- 
thing to do with property rights. -If a man’s prop- 
erty 1ights in a woman are interfered with by an- 
other man, the prevailing code seems to sanction a 
killing, particularly if done in anger rather than in 
cold blood. For a general statement let us say that 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” is not 
expressed in any law universally understood or uni- 
formly enforced when the killing is done by, or on 
account of, a woman. Apparently then we are lim- 
ited in our search for this law to individual killings 
of men by men. For the moment we will pass over 
the numerous shades and phases of killing suggest- 
ed by the word “voluntary and involuntary man- 
slaughter” and “‘justifiable and excusable homicide” 
and consider merely the effects, upon the*law of 
homicide, of modern scientific research into mental 
phenomena. These observations will be found par- 
tially applicable to the whole field of criminal law. 

In primitive society persons classified as insane 
were those whose minds were so obviously unsound 
that their irresponsibility for wrong-doing was 
readily accepted. Barbarians are almost univers- 
ally kind to the insane, in fact sometimes regard 
them as possessed by angels rather than by devils. 
Science has demonstrated, however, the infinite 
variations of insanity. We find no longer a clear 
line dividing the sane and the insane. We find most 
of the interesting, useful—let us say, worth while— 
people in the world will be classified in the broad 
zone of twilight gray bounded on one side by the 
black fringe of idiots and maniacs, the hopelessly 
insane, and on the other side by the white fringe of 
the utterly commonplace, the hopelessly sane. In 
thus broadening the field of insanity, the scientists 
have necessarily broadened likewise the field of irre- 
sponsibility, because one of the fundamental the- 
ories concerning the unsound mind has always been 
its lack of responsibility. 

The result of thus broadening the field of irre- 
sponsibility has been to encourage enormously the 
exponents of the mechanistic, chemical conception 
of life, to give power to the arguments of those who 
believe that there is no free will but that all human 
acts result inevitably from the combination of in- 
herited physical structure and inherited environ- 
ment. Without conceding any validity to this far- 
flung conclusion, most of those who live in the real 
world of today, that is, who know something of the 
world in which they live, find it quite impossible to 
carry on the ancient, intolerant doctrines of com- 
plete individual responsibility. They cannot avoid 
making distinctions as to the guilt of even those 


who kill. 
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The seventh commandment is “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” The definition of this wrong 
depends upon an understanding of when two per- 
sons are married. In the present state of law in the 
United States a man and woman may be married in 
perhaps fifteen states and not married in all the 
others. A man may be a bigamist in one state, a 
married man in another and an unmarried man in 
the third, and all at the same time. If, however, 
the impossibility of telling whether a man or wo- 
man is married, and whether or not he or she has 
violated the seventh commandment, were only a 
matter of conflicting sovereignties this example 
might be amusing but unimportant. The import- 
ance of this uncertainty is made still more clear 
when we consider that the churches have estab- 
lished certain laws concerning marriage, which have 
their being and enforcement quite independent of 
the laws of the political state: Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the varying laws of the various states, we 
find conflicts in the moral codes of the people who 
make and enforce these laws. We may find, for 
example, a divorce law in one jurisdiction which is 
repellent to the religious convictions of at least a 
large minority of the community; and in another 
jurisdiction we may find a similar law repellent to 
the lack of convictions of a large minority. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more vital in the present relations 
of society than the existence of some settled law 
concerning the relation of marriage and: the: estab- 
lishment of and protection of the home. Yet in the 
United States today there is such an utter confusion 
of thought and purpose regarding practically every 
social question arising out of the relations of men 
and women, that the uncertainties, the conflicts, the 
confusions and inconsistencies in the laws of the 
different states and in their enforcement in the 
different jurisdictions, are quite significant and thor- 
oughly representative of the confused thinking be- 
hind the so-called law. 


Theft ina Thousand Forms 


fe eighth commandment is “Thou shalt. not 
steal.”” Perhaps it will need but little argument 
to show how vain is the search to find the law of 
theft today. In primitive society theft was a simple 
process—the forcible or stealthy taking of a thing 
from its owner. A law prohibiting theft could be 
easily understood and applied. But theft in modern 
life takes a thousand forms. The law-makers at- 
tempt to follow the thieving instinct but never suc- 
cessfully catch up with it as it changes form and 
assumes a thousand disguises. The wrong which 
is expressed in the simple words, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,” has never been thought of as merely the 
wrongful exercise of force. It has always compre- 
hended the misuse of cunning and skill to take from 
another person that to which he was entitled, to 


take from another person things of value without 


rendering to him compensation. 

We must recognize stealing by indirect methods 
to be as offensive and dangerous to society as direct 
theft. We attempt to prohibit ‘obtaining money un- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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The United Brotherhood of Strap-Hangers 


HE long, narrow, rocky island of Manhattan 
figures physically in the policies of its govern- 


ment. Millions must go to 

and from their homes 
daily at the cost of miserable 
hours underground. At night to 
go to theater, church or for a 
social call, often means another 
two hours in elevated or sub- 
way. 

Because of the city’s physi- 
cal formation the control of its 
traction system becomes a mat- 
ter of daily importance to its citi- 
zens. The underlying strength 
of Mayor Hylan’s power over 
the voters is his sense of the sub- 
way travelers resentment 
against the machines which con- 


and Coal-Diggers 


By MARY D. BLANKENHORN 


trol their coming and going. He merely voices their 
demand to own and run their own transportation. 


“Hylan puts money in my 
pocket every day with his five- 
cent fare,” says the ordinary 
citizen. “Pretty soon he’ll force 
the Interborough to give me a 
seat for it.” 

Pennsylvania is a state built 
on coal. Coal pokes up through 
its surface, lies loosely covered 
by its pleasant farms or dips 
deep within its mountains. In the 
coal regions the roads are built 
of coal, and coal covers its cities 
with a sooty grime. Its coal beds 
feed the country’s household 
bins and fire the furnaces of its 
factories. Steel mills cluster thick 
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in Pennsylvania because of coal. Wealth beyond the 
count of adding-machines has come to its children 
because of Pennsylvania coal. The politics of the 
state based on coal and the steel begot by it have 
been a by-word for years. Coal is the underlying 
physical factor which moulds the lives of every one 
in the state. The men who dig it from mines, carry 
it on its railroads and work its product in its fac- 
tories are out for a share in the control of their 
conditions of labor. With every election in Penn- 
sylvania the issues sharpen between the citizens and 
the owners of their machines. 

A corporation like the New York Interborough 
Rapid Transit, handling millions of passengers 
daily, runs its roots deep into territory outside its 
obvious lines. The city of New York is its partner, 
being half-owner of much of its property. Their 
bulletin, known as the Subway Sun, is posted in the 
subway trains as part of the involuntary education 
by which the Interborough intends to overcome the 
loudly expressed opposition of the city administra- 
tion. The chairman of the executive committee of 
the Interborough directors is Edward J. Berwind, 
president of the Berwind-White Coal Company, 
from which the corporation buys its coal. The Ber- 
wind-White Company boasts it has never signed an 


agreement with its employes, who went on strike 


with the other miners last April and joined the 
United Mine Workers. Their contumacy was im- 


mediately evidenced in the Subway Sun to the strap-— 


hangers of New York about two months ago when 
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it declared that the miners’ strike had already cost 
the company $1,000,000 extra, and that this cost 
was steadily increasing. 

Here was the striking miners’ opportunity. A 


delegation came to New York to petition the mayor 


and Board of Estimate to investigate the non-union 
policy of Mr. Berwind, director of the transit cor- 
poration and president of its coal producers. They 
asked whether, as joint owners of the Interborough, 
the citizens of New York must pay the piper, and 
whether they, the miners, must meet the human cost. 
“Send a committee to see the conditions under which 
this coal is mined,” they-pleaded. ‘‘Berwind wants 
a contract with the Interborough for coal for 1923 
but refuses to sign a contract with his men. We in 
the mines and you in the subways are up against the 
same machine.” 

Then the miners, their working-lamps on their 
caps, promptly lost themselves in the brilliant, 


: 
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crowded maze of the subway and returned to their 


hotel declaring that the black corridors of their 
mines were easy in comparison. 

Wiser men might envy Mayor Hylan his sure in- 
stinct for publicity through quick response to the 
human appeal. That is why he fights the traction 
interests in the name of the people and why he saw 
his opportunity to gather ammunition against the 
Interborough. 
ture taken with the strikers and their leaders, 
James Mark, Powers Hapgood, James Gibson and 
other shepherds of the little flock. He appointed a 


“Open diplomacy was determined upon” 


He was glad to have his pic- 
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committee to go to the Berwind mines at 
Windber and report on future recommenda- 
tions to the Transit Commission as to their 
fuel contract. 

David Hirshfield, commissioner of ac- 
counts, Mrs. Louis Welzmiller, deputy com- 
missioner of markets, and four other city 
employes reached Johnstown, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 28 to set about their business of investi- 
gation. After a preliminary trip to evicted 
families living in the tent colonies and to 
a company town largely filled with imported 
strike-breakers, a public hearing in the 
miners’ hall at Windber was announced, with 
a formal invitation to the Berwind-White 
Company to attend. General Superintendent 
W. E. Newbaker countered with a proposal 
that the committee should come to the com- 
pany’s office where “‘proper questions would 
be answered,” but the committee must come’ 
alone and the interview must be a private 
one. To the joy of the trailing delegation of 
newspaper correspondents, open diplomacy 
was determined upon, and the hearings de- 
veloped into a full opportunity for the strik- 
ing miners to recount their many histories of misery 
and persecution. 


The Miners’ Hall at Windber is the lower story» 


of a large frame dwelling on the hillside of the little 
mining town about which half a dozen Berwind- 
White mines are located. The committee met the 
objection of one of the local operators, John Lochrie 
of Lochrie-Price Coal Company, a lessor of the 
Berwind-White Company, that the citizens of Wind- 
ber would not come to the miners’ hall, by agreeing 
to adjourn to another, but it developed that none 
could be obtained in Windber. Lochrie and his 
partner D. T. Price were the only operators who 
openly attended the meeting, and they came but 
once. 

It is always startling to the city-bred to find him- 
self jammed in with hundreds of foreign-speaking 
men and women. Fear of the unknown grips him. 
Strange fashions in hair and neckties repel him. He 
wonders what may happen. The New York com- 
mittee must have sensed this at first as they walked 
into the crowded little hall through the jam on the 
porch and steps and hillside. The people gathered 
around the automobile which brought the commis- 
sioner and reporters from Johnstown with whispers 
of “Commissar” and pointed fingers. As the hear- 
ing opened loud claps and cheers broke from the 
men. ‘They were scrubbed and shining in the face 

and patched and ragged as to clothes. All the 
women seemed to have babies in their arms, with 
kerchiefs on their heads, and children tagging at 
their skirts. But instead of a pandemonium of in- 
fantile yells, hardly a whimper broke the stillness 
with which their mothers watched the strangers, 
come all the way from the great city to learn their 
troubles. These people gave a sense of patient 
strength as if their calling had bred in them some 
of the old, slow fruition of the earth by which they 
lived. They knew the wet and black of the mines 
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A tent and a shack for a family of six 


better than the brilliant autumn sunshine on the hills 
above them. They had slept with misery and looked 
suffering in the face. Only when one of their mas- 
ters, John Lochrie of the Lochrie-Price. Coal Com- 
pany, a one-time miner and member of the Knights 
of Labor, now lessor from the Berwind-White Com. 
pany, told of evictions because he ‘‘needed the 
houses”’ did they stir. ‘“They’re empty yet,” came 
the answer from hundreds, and a woman shrieked, 
“You broke down the door and put us on the street 
at night with our babies.” 

Other women told of the rapacity of company 
stores, and one of the time she dropped her account- 
book in an A. & P. store and the manager returned 
it to the Eureka Company (the name under which 
the Berwind Company complies with the state law 
against ownership of grocery stores by a coal com- 
pany): ‘‘‘* I thank you for returning my book’, I 
told the A. & P. clerk, but it made me much trouble. 
The super called my husband in and told him if I 
was found buying at an A. & P. store again he would 
lose his job. And they charge always more for eggs 
and butter and flour at the Eureka than anywhere 
else.” Another volunteered the information that 
for six months at a time her man who was then 
making good wages had not brought home more 
than a dollar in cash because of the company’s check- 
off for rent, food, doctor, powder and tools. Now 
they were even collecting the school taxes six months 
in advance! ‘We can pay our own taxes,” she said. 
“What right has the company to take it out of our 
pay in July when it is not due until December and 
now the children have no shoes in which to go to 
school.” 

A six-foot miner told the committee how he cut 
coal lying on his side, shovelled it into tiny cars with 
the roof but three feet from the floor. “I works in 
‘em like a fish swimming in the water,”’ he explained. 

(Continued on page 339) 


“Earths Noblest Thing” 


DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH STELLA 


30)|ROM old portfolios, unopened for years, reminiscent of happy days in Italy, 

N from sketchbooks of many years ago, when America awoke to the beauty and 
drama of the “melting pot,” and from recent experiments in unfamiliar tech- 
Xe} niques, the artist most frequently associated with the SURVEY in its interpre- 
tation of humble lives has produced this sheaf of drawings hitherto unpublished. The 
old Serbian peasant woman at the top of this page, the Sicilian on the facing page—a 
refugee from the Messina earthquake—the Roman donna on page 298, and the Irish 
granny opposite her, whose wrinkled face and lined hands might belong to a symbolic por- 
trayal of aged womanhood—while each is typical of her race, and all typical of the 
“eternal feminine” that is above race—also are characters of marked individuality. The 
silver point drawings on pages 300 and 301 are of the younger American womanhood 
which has inherited many racial traits. As for the “Immigrant Madonna” on the cover 
page, drawn at Ellis Island, may not she serve as the symbol—particularly appropriate 
at this season—of the human relation between America and the Old World, in the most 
direct sense, which, beneath all political strife on our foreign policies, must remain the 
fundamental reality in the shaping of them. . 
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By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


ER hair was the wind, made gold by dawn; 

Her eyes were fire; 

Her feet were earth; 

Chaos or Cosmos had given her birth, 
And her mouth was the insatiate world’s desire. 
She was color and light, she was power and flame, 
And she knew the planet and moons by name. 
Hers was the wisdom of primal things, 
When the daughters of God went forth on wings, 
Before the sorrowful knowledge came. 


Into her being a soul had gone— 

A thing of wild and innocent mirth. 

Only fire she knew and air, 

For the glittering dawn wind fashioned her hair, 
But not the feet of earth. 

Strong was her body, her breast was deep; 
Singing and laughter she knew, not sleep, 

For the delicate chisellings wrought of pain, 
Had not yet flowered in heart or brain, 

And rest is only for those that weep. 

The stain of lilies was on her hands, 

But the corn and wine of the harvest lands, 
And the thick, wild honey that clogs or drips, 
Had never clung to her finger tips, 

Or her curved, cool lips. 

Yet the soul of the grape which the beasts forgot, 
Though she hungered not, 

Went into her song and into the air, 

And colored the glory that lay on her hair. 


; one word the Gods will speak 
strong and the weak—_ 
a their ears while their work cpa last, 


eS 


eg or wings; 


J wings bore her from sea to sea, 


e heard the call be 


wings that falter and swerve and fall, 
shaped the journey and goal of all! 
ra jae touched, but not desire; 
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She was the child and the heir of time; 

On the highest heights she drew her breath; 
What should she know of tears or death? 

‘How should she know that her feet were earth? 
Cosmos or Chaos had given her birth. 

Yet the sea or the moon—perhaps the moon, 
Or perhaps the sea, 

Drawing together eternally, 

Or the blossoming time of a primal June, 
Awakened her with a touch of flame. 

At least—the time and the lover came, 

And it seemed her body was shaped afresh, 
For she knew at last the way of the flesh, 

When she looked in his face and she learned his name. 


* That name she called was a singing breath, 
But she gave her wings and the airs wide girth, 
For feet of earth, 
And the myriad kiss of death. 


The Faculty Loses the Ball 


By JOSEPH K. HART 


ARVARD began it. But that was 
’way back in 1909, when twenty-five 
thousand looked like a big figure. 
And in those days, Harvard was 
interested in more than athletics. 
As I recall it, Maude Adams once 
played’ in the Harvard stadium. 
however, I believe. 


Not football, 

Since 1909, the Roman Coliseum has been far 
outdone in the matter of seating capacity; and the 
movement for bigness in stadiums seems but to have 


begun. Yale has its Bowl that seats 75,000. Ohio 
State University has just dedicated a stadium that 
seats 64,000—42,000 on the lower, 22,000 on an 
upper deck. Almost all the other big universities in 
the Middle West are making desperate efforts to 
keep up with Ohio State. On the Pacific Coast, the 
University of Washington in Seattle, the University 
of California, and Leland Stanford, Jr., are erect- 
ing structures that will seat some 60,000 each. These 
facts are typical. Few universities care (should I 
say dare?) to face their constituents without a great 
building program for athletics. 

All this big construction seems quite in line with 
our well-known American legend: “When we feel 
a need we fill it: when we see an opportunity we 
seize it!’ With tens of thousands of students 
thronging our universities do we not need these great 
structures and programs to express in adequate 
measure the athletic interests of the schools and the 
communities? While, for the most part, the answer 
to this question is a resounding afirmative, there is 
a rising tide of suspicion about the whole business. 
For the purpose of investigating the situation, I 
visited, in the course of the summer, a number of 
universities and colleges east of the Mississippi— 
and north of the Potomac. I talked with many peo- 
ple, on the campuses and off. [I have carried on a 
considerable correspondence for the past year about 
the matter. I have had access to other volumes of 
correspondence. I find that the present movement 
is regarded, by various groups, with feelings that 
range all the way from unbounded enthusiasm to 
the most cynical pessimism. This is true of all types 
of people. Students are divided; faculties are di- 
vided;. laymen are divided in their opinions and 
attitudes. Not every one is able to be made happy 
by mere bulk and big numbers. For the most part, 
however, public discussion has assumed that, on the 
whole, the movement is constructive and desirable. 
This paper will merely present some of the argu- 
ments the critics are using. 

The cost of these great structures has been the 
basis of much criticism. At a time when the salaries 
of teachers are still very low and educational equip- 


ment meager in the extreme, expenditures for foot- 
ball seem out of proportion. For example, the Ohio 


State University stadium cost $1,341,000. | 
The methods used in financing these costs have not 


been universally approved. In some of the univer- 
sities a considerable part of the cost has been ex- 
tracted from the students—some of it by methods 
almost unknown before the war. For example, the 
authcrities of the University of Indiana who had 
this matter in charge decided to ask not less than 
$100 from each student of the 1922 summer school. 
Refined methods of mob psychology were employed 
to make sure that this asking would be successful. 
One university is reported to have refused tickets to 
the games to students who had not subscribed to the 
stadium fund, and to have refused classroom privi- 
leges to a student who was behind in her pledge. 
There is a growing suspicion, however, that this 


stadium-building movement is not primarily an edu- — 


cational movement, at all, but a great commercial 
enterprise which has captured and is capitalizing 
popular interest in education and athletics. A grow- 
ing number of teachers, educators and friends of 
education are becoming decidedly uneasy because of 
their belief that this development is diametrically 
opposed to what education should be doing. Since 
this point of view is not superficially obvious, we 
shall look more deeply into their arguments. 

Football has become the biggest show we have, 
the greatest money-making exhibition the world has 
ever known. It offers a thrilling spectacle, a mimic 
warfare, a sense of sustained conflict, the suspenses 
of battle and the releases of both victory and defeat 
as nothing else we have can hope to do. For these 
things the public will pay “big money.’’ Add to 
these intrinsic factors the further fact that all these 
things are under the auspices of university authority 
and idealism, and the appeal becomes practically ir- 
resistible. When we pay at the gate we buy the 
best of fun and at the same time we help the great 
cause of American education—a noble set of aims! 

Now good business sense—a peculiarly American 
trait, I believe—insists that the crowds who want to 
attend shall be made comfortable. Football pays! 
No matter how big the investment may be, the re- 
turns are adequate. Of course, there are some who 
insist that spending millions to provide equipment 
for a dozen events a year is socially inexcusable, even 
though it may be economically profitable. To all 
such péssimists the stadium builders reply that these 
great structures will make admirable places for 
fairs, pageants, civic festivals of all sorts; and they 
point to the use made of the stadium of the College 
of the City of New York for summer concerts to 
support their contentions. 
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As a matter of fact, the ‘pessimists’ are correct: 
no use is being made, no use will be made, of most 
of these structures other than as a setting for foot- 
ball. The Yale Bowl is used for football alone; 
nothing else would possibly attract 75,000 people. 
Nothing but football can be depended upon to bring 
64,000 people to the Columbus stadium. For all 
other purposes a smaller structure would be better. 

None the less, these structures will be highly suc- 
cessful business ventures. The Yale Bowl is. A 
dozen football events a year are enough to satisfy 
all the ordinary criteria of ‘adequate returns.” An- 
nouncements are made that Leland Stanford expects 
to finance the building of additional dormitories out 
of the returns from its new stadium. Economically, 
the proposition is sound. 

Upon one condition: the team must put up a good 
game. Hence, as an integral part of the whole 
business we find a country-wide search for football 
men. ‘This has been done for years; but recently 
it has been greatly accelerated, until it has become 
more or less of a scandal. Everyone admits it is 
good business. Scme now doubt whether it is 
good education. College authorities have frequently 
sought to stop the practice, or at least control it. 
But they have not been highly successful. At the 
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The biggest “educational” event of the year--the Yale-Harvard game 


beginning of the current football season, the presi- 
dents of Yale, Harvard and Princeton announced 
some stringent reforms—to go into effect January I, 
1923; that is to say, after the football season is 
over. Discussion of ways and means of controlling 
this traffic in players has been raging in university 
circles with particular vehemence for the past year. 
The most that can be said for the authorities is that 
they have not yet publicly admitted their defeat. 

But that they will succeed in effecting educational 
control of the football situation seems utterly un- 
likely. It must be apparent, by this time, that the 
stadium builders are not going to spend big money 
erecting these great show places, only to accept the 
risk of losing control of the show. The show is the 
thing. The team must win. A winning team must 
be found. Whether we are willing to admit it or 
not, the matter has passed from under educational 
auspices. It has become theatrical, competitive in 
the business sense, commercial. ‘Hang the expense, 
Bill. What the public wants is a winning team!” 
In a very real sense, these interests have established 
a vested right to a team that will win. 

The university alumnus is an insidious factor here. 
He has money which he is willing to spend “for dear 
old Alma Mater.” He has, or is supposed to have, 
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educational standing. He has experience. Under 
his benign influence, the management of university 
athletics has passed from the educational authorities 
to an amphibious official, the “graduate manager.” 
Students, teachers, presidents may come, and go 
again, but the graduate manager goes on. In some 
cases, this official has been known to have a very 
unsavory reputation; but the position is difficult. It 
calls for a variety of qualifications. And even when 
the manager is personally honest, he is put into posi- 
tions which would test the honesty of the most estab- 
lished character. Curiously enough, most institutions 
have committed to this graduate manager not only 
the control of athletics on the campus; he writes 
letters in the name of the institution on all sorts 
of athletic matters. Some of these letters would 
certainly make strange reading for the president of 
the institution, and particularly for the teachers. 

An investigation made a year ago by a West 
Virginia high-school teacher, on behalf of his brother 
who was shortly to enter college, shows some extra- 
ordinary conditions in the colleges and universities. 
The larger institutions are careful not to give them- 
selves away, for the most part; but they are not 
averse to making insinuating charges against other 
schools. They assume and protest their own purity, 
even though the alumni may be helping worthy stu- 
dents to stay on the team. Some quotations from 
replies received by this teacher will make these points 
clear. Names of the colleges are withheld. The 
letters were, in almost all cases, written by the 
“graduate manager of athletics.” 

A large middle-west state university writes: 


From. considerable experience in such matters, I judge 
that your brother will have many offers of assistance from 
various institutions in Pennsylvania. We seldom hear of 
any good athlete leaving that section of the country. 


A large eastern university writes: 


There is no financial assistance which the athletic authori- 
ties can render, but alumni and others are always glad to do 
all in their power to find remunerating work. 


A large state institution in the East writes: 


We were very glad to hear about your brother and would 
appreciate more information, in particular as to his height 
and weight. If you will note on page 420 of the college 
catalogue, we hold a number of athletic scholarships .. . 
which will include college incidental fees and room rent at 
one of our college dormitories. Any athlete may be a can- 
didate for these scholarships. 


A smaller eastern college writes: 


Unlike many other institutions we have not the scholar- 
ships available for freshmen. We have, however, a system 
of student employment on our campus and the committee 
having this in charge so manage it that many ‘of the needy 
boys engaged in athletics are given campus jobs. 


A middle-southern college writes, ‘‘I am prepared 
to offer a scholarship, which provides room, board 
and tuition, if [your brother] cares to come to 

— and can make the first twenty-two men.” 
And a middle-west small college, speaking through 
its dean, sums up the general system in a rather 
naive confession: 


THE FACULTY LOSES THE BALL 


We do not have inter-collegiate athletics here and for 
that reason athletes are not put on a salary basis. 


Does that last statement outrage the feelings of — 
any reader? Why should it? That is exactly what. 
has happened in baseball. League baseball, original- 
ly an amateur game, has become a great professional 
spectacle. It is not education. It is not gymnastics 
for the players. It is not its own excuse for being. 
It is a business enterprise. It provides a marketable 
commodity for ‘‘fans’’ and “tired business men.” 
The baseball player does not play; he works. He is 
on salary. That’s the ways presumably, he makes | 
his living. 2 


HY should football, as a spectacle, fare difter- 
ently? Football is a far more exciting spectacle 
than baseball. It offers a far better business com- — 
modity. If baseball can be made a great business 
undertaking, involving millions of dollars in invest- 
ments and employing an army of men, how can foot- 
ball hope to escape? The fact of the matter is that 
‘inevitable laws of economics” are operating to 
transform football from a sport for amateurs into 
a professional sport. The educational public is 
vaguely uneasy in the presence of this great stadium- 
building movement. The teacher does not know 
what is happening to him. But the disinterested by- 
stander knows. These huge investments in stadiums, 
demanding huge returns in gate receipts, will shortly 
make the amateur pretension impossible on these 
stadium grounds. Amateurs may still play on the 
sand lots, with the amateurs in baseball; but the 
vested interests in control of the stadiums will con- 
trol the game that is played in the stadiums, and they 
will select the players who play that game. Uni- 
versity authorities may complacently assume that 
educational interests are in control, or that educa- 
tional influences will dominate the situation. Ad- 
vocates of the amateur spirit in athletics may fondly 
hope that the stadiums will remain “pure.” But 
business is business. A foolish sentiment will not be 
permitted to stand in the way of needed income. 
Wise men will not remain blind to realities, too 
long. An investment is worthy of its hire. 

Meanwhile, what is the immediate educational 
effect of this over-development of student bodies, 
athletic organization and big building? I was par- 
ticularly interested in this phase of the problem in 
my recent visits to educational institutions. I looked 
over the educational and athletic equipment of sey- 
eral large and small institutions. I examined one of 
the larger stadiums then in course of construction. 
The examination of this stadium took more time 
than I spent on all the rest of the university. Pres- 
ently, a member of the party challenged me: “How 
can you justify yourself in spending so much time on 
this stadium, since it must seem, from your point of 
view, relatively unimportant?” 

That question throws the discussion quite into the 
center of the whole matter. Two things need to be 
said: first, athletic programs are not unimportant. 
Second, this stadium-building program is much more 
than an athletic enterprise. It is one of the most 


PRESFACULTY LOSES DHE BALL 


interesting of contemporary social phenomena. It 
has fundamental educational significance. It is a big 
business development. It is, for all these reasons, 
very far from being unimportant, either to the col- 
lege or to the community at large. 

The educational! bearings of the movement are far 
from clear as yet. But enough is vaguely clear to 
warrant the following guess: In the next few years, 
we shall witness :a curious contest between university 
authorities and certain non-campus interests for the 
control of football. As the matter now stands, 
many university authorities would gladly get rid of 
the big spectacular game, if they could. But nobody 
else will take it. Professional, non-academic foot- 
ball makes a bid for popular favor; but it has al- 
most none of the drawing-power of the campus 
brand. A division of the control of the campus game 
is all the non-campus interests will accept. The 
stadium-managing group, including the graduate 
manager and the business advisers who help him 
out, (whether they are on the campus or oft) are 
willing to take over and handle the business end of 
the game. But they definitely will not take the game 
as a whole if it is cut loose from its campus con- 
nections. The reasons for this are obvious. 

From the standpoint of gate receipts, cutting the 
game loose from the college would be a fatal move. 
The business managers are too astute not to realize 
this. But there is another reason—a little less ob- 
vious, but none the less real. Football, when played 
in the presence of a great crowd, is a wonderful 
educator—to the crowd. With growing prestige and 
‘drawing power it will become still more powerfully 
educative—to those who look on. To be sure, most 
colleges do not like this educational influence of foot- 
ball raised to the n‘# power. They feebly resist it. 
But there are interests in all our communities that 
want foctball to remain under college auspices, and 
that want the college to retain the educational in- 
fluences of football. College students are just the 
people who most need the kind of education that 
goes on in a great stadium crowd. Consider the 
facts. 

The whole tendency of our times is toward 
quantity production of standarized materials: auto- 
mobiles, tin spoons, army uniforms, books. Then 
why not minds? This age does not like individuals. 
We want standardized people: standard minds, or 
else no minds; standard emotions; standard wills; 
standard responses to the standardized stimulations 
of the standardized city. Now colleges were once 
set toward another quarter of the compass; they 
once specialized in individuals. It was but a few 
years ago that William James said, in the presence 
of all Harvard, “Our undisciplinables are our proud- 
est product!” It was not many years ago; but it 
is now ancient history. We are to haye no more 
undisciplinables. Our colleges understand that 
proposition. 

But it is not certain that all our teachers under- 
stand it. There are still, I suppose, some few teach- 
ers who wilfully set themselves above the wisdom 
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of the majority, and, more or less surreptitiously, 
think to teach as if the development of great in- 
dividual minds were a worthy object. Hence there 
is danger in colleges. An occasional student may 
still come out an individual mind and become, in 
some remote province, a center of discussion, criti- 
cism and leadership. 

To be sure, with the growth of these great student 
crowds, the teaching of individual minds becomes 
less and less possible, less and less to be guarded 
against. Classes have grown to huge proportions. In 
some institutions we have classes of 800, 1,000, 1,800, 
to whom a professor lectures through a megaphone. 
In such classes, there can be no individual contacts 
and no individual growth. All members of such 
classes will go out with standardized opinions, con- 
ceptions, minds, as to the subject-matter of that 
course. If their minds have been standardized to 
the extent of, say 75 per cent, the instructor passes 
them. A 75 per cent standardized mind may be 
held to be “safe for democracy.” If they remain 
unstandardized, or if they question the finality of 
such standardizing processes, they are failed. A 
mind that cannot reach 75 per cent, or a mind that 
questions and rebels, may be said to be unsafe for 
democracy. 


Bee NALLY, the stadium will be just our 
biggest college class, and if it succeeds, it will be 
our biggest success. The stadium will catch, as in a 
fine net, all minds that may have slipped through 
even the big class rooms. Very few young people will 
be able to resist the seductive effects of the mob- 
mind, or lack of mind, in education. If the Univer- 
sity of Illinois or Ohio State University has a stadi- 
um in which 10,000 students and “‘best citizens” can 
get together at one time, and under the impact of a 
common emotion, yell their heads empty—blow out 
their brains upon a slogan—the standardizing pro- 
cess in those institutions will be greatly accelerated. 

There are those who claim that all this attack on 
the innocent diversions of the students grows out of 
the jealousies of the professors, especially the ‘“‘fos- 
sils.” They say that students would throng the 
classrooms as they do the stadium if the teachers 
would put up as good a show. This places the bur- 
den of responsibility squarely on us teachers. What 
canwedo?r * 

We could, of course, help matters by making 
some improvements in our class room procedures. 
For example, we could introduce trained performers 
into history classes, to lead the cheering for George 
Washington at the proper time, or to help hiss estab- 
lished villains. We are missing real opportunities in 
not doing this. A standardized enthusiasm for our 
recognized heroes is far more important than any 
amount of critical knowledge about them. But of 
course, some of our teachers are old-fashioned. 

Now in the stadium we can present the students 
with a maximum of emotional fervor hitched to a 
minimum of disturbing idea. The results will be 
sure to be amazing. No examination will be needed. 

(Continued on page 340) 


My Serbian Christmas 


By ELEANOR E. LEDBETTER 


Serbian Festival Scenes after water colors by P. Orlié, through 
the courtesy of the International Serbian Education Committee 


EW there are who can have two 
complete Christmases in the same 
season, but such was my good for- 
‘tune when after:'an American Christ- 
mas on December 25 I was invited 
to a Serbian Christmas two weeks 
later. For the Serbs, like all mem- 
bers of the Eastern Orthodox communion, ad- 
here to the Julian calendar, and our January 7 
is December 25 and Christmas Day to them. 
My invitation was to the - 
home of the Serbian priest 
where the observance of the 
holy day began with supper on 
Christmas Eve. First the house 
was blessed with incense, then 
the tall Christmas candle 
(Bozichna svecha) was lighted 
by the host, Reverend Nikodem, 
with a prayer which is trans- 
lated, ‘“Thy nativity, O Christ, 
brings us light and understand- 
ing.” Reverend Nikodem is a 
joy to the eye—brilliant black 
hair and beard, clear skin with 
ruddy cheeks, large black eyes 
that can glow with interest, snap 
with tage or melt with tender- 
ness, a vivid creature, exotic, 
charming. He was in this coun- 
try before the war; went back 
to serve as chaplain in the 
Serbian army; shared in the 
great retreat; was wounded; 
was sent from Durazzo by the 
minister of Foreign Affairs to 
seek help in the United States. 
Prevented by our neutrality from accomplishment in 
this line, he stayed to minister to the needs of his 
countrymen here. I am the first person with whom 
he was ever able to carry on a conversation in Eng- 
lish. I remember that first meeting well. It was 
accomplished by many formal bows on his part, and 
I might almost say mental gymnastics on mine; but 
we understood each other. Since that day he has 
come far. It was that night he told me, speaking in 
all good faith and with no intention of slang, how he 
had “to skiddoo out of Bosnia,’’ on account of 
trouble with the Austrian government. One of the 
great difficulties of the educated foreigner is this 
inability to discriminate between correct English and 
expressive undignified slang. 
After the lighting of the candle we all took our 
places around the table, and the Lord’s Prayer was 


said; then a Christmas prayer, at the conclusion of 
which walnuts were thrown to the four corners of 
the house, symbolizing that Christ comes to the four 
corners of the world. ‘Then we sat down to a 
bountiful supper which yet conformed to the strict 
rules of the Advent fast, having in its composition 
no animal fat of any kind, neither meat, milk, butter 
nor eggs. The Christmas cake (Bozichny kolach) 
in the place of honor on the table was decorated 
with sprigs of the sacred herb, sweet basil (basil- 
yak), and placed on top of a 
plate on which were apples, nuts, 
prunes, olives, some wheat and 
some coins, symbolic of the 
products of the earth; and also. 
a bit of garlic in deference to 
the old superstition that this 
wards off witchcraft. Needless 
to say, my friends do not be- 
lieve in this, but they like to 
follow the old custom as a mat- 
ter of sentiment. The “Jesus 
candle” was in the center of the 
kolach, which was decorated 
with small pastry figures of 
flowers and household animals. 
This plate with its symbols of 
plenty will remain until New 
Year’s Day, when the kolach 
_ will be cut and divided among 
the household, the apples and 
nuts given to the children, the 
wheat to the chickens and birds, 
thus indicating to all the ex- 
pectation of plenty in the com- 
ing year. 

“Tetka” (Auntie), a Tittle 
gray wisp of a woman, like Martha cumbered with 
many cares, deplores the lack of hay on the floor, the 
traditional symbol of the stable in which Christ was 
born. Poor Tetka has known many sorrows. She 
came here for a visit when her daughter was mar- 
ried, thinking that “it is a good thing for young 
people to be alone’; was caught here when the war 
began; heard of her son-in-law’s call to the colors; 
of his death in battle; of the birth of a baby; of 
how the young widow lay smitten, ‘“‘she cry and cry 
and after six months she die.”” When Tetka heard 
this, she went out in the snow and deliberately tried 
to expose herself; but ‘‘not even a cough did she 
get.” Then she set her heart upon the little child; 
but during the years when communication was cut 
off, she could of course hear nothing. When the 
war was over, no one mentioned the child in letters 
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to her; Nikodem’s father wrote ‘“‘My- 
dear son, I like to see you once more 
before I die”; and it was only after an 
official cablegram sent by the minister 
that she learned that the child of her 
heart had died of malnutrition. Last 
year she went home, visited their 
graves, and has finally made an adjust- 
ment of her life in coming back here 
with ‘‘the Reverend,” to whom she is 
“like a mother.’’ Since she came back, 
she is studying English with great dili- 
gence, as she says every one is doing in 
Jugoslavia, where it is very much the 
style, with English clubs everywhere. 

Our first course consists of lobster 
and sardines, garnished with ripe olives 
and accompanied by caviare; after the 
fish is a wonderful soup made of to- 
matoes, sour cream, rice and parsley; 
a salad of celeriac sliced thin with salt 
and olive oil dressing; then we have 
fresh fish, floured and fried in olive oil; 
and a second salad of kidney beans and 
shredded onions; after that the piéce 
de resistance, home-made noodles sprinkled with 
nuts and honey; and prunes stewed in wine. 

I am honored. with the best chair in the house 
placed at the end of the table opposite the host, and 
my preferences are zealously ministered to by ‘“‘Don 
Lazar” who sits at my right. He is a leading lay- 
man of the church, the first Serbian resident of our 
city. As a young man, he had been an officer of the 
royal guard at the Montenegrin court, had married 
the German governess and come to America. All 
went well ath them until Germany declared war 
on Serbia, when the former governess followed suit 
and ‘“‘chased Don Lazar out.’ Now he lives for- 
lornly in a room back of his office and only says that 
until the war he never really knew the Germans. 
Until that time he had habitually used the German 
language, and consequently his English is full of de- 
ficiencies, aeoneh among the Serbian colony in 
general he is considered as one 
of the very few who know how 
_ to use “the high words.” He 

un is a big man, large 
of body and large 
of heart, every- 
body’s friend, with 
shrewd judgment 
and'a certain 
childlike simplicity 
which is character- 
istically Serb. 

The formal con- 
clusion of our meal 
is a prayer of 
thanksgiving, ““We 
thank Thee, O 
Lord, for the food 
Thou hast set be- 
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fore us’’; but we continue 
to sit around the table on 
which the food must re- 
main until breakfast to 
insure plenty for the 
coming year, and we eat 
nuts and fruit as we de- 
sire throughout the eve- 
ning. 

Long before the end 
“Boro had. fe tic hied 
tamburitsas,—the  dis- 
tinctive Jugoslav musi- 
cal instrument, some- 
thing after the style of 
the harp—and he and 
the Reverend had sung 


Christmas songs _ to- 
gether, accompanying 
themselves. Boro is the 


director of the choir and 
a genuine welfare work- 
er; in an American or- 
ganization he would be 
styled a “‘social service 
secretary.” He trains the singing society, directs the 
dramatic organization, frequently writing the plays 
and designing the costumes, and usually enacting the 
most difficult roles; and he inspires, directs and teach- 
es all the time. But he is so unselfish and so self-effac- 
ing that, in Don Lazar’s words, ‘‘He all the time do 
good by everybody and leave himself outside the 
door.” A graduate of the University of Zagreb, a 
man of marked literary ability, with intelligence and 
great sensibility, he is one of those who find it hard- 
est to place themselves in America. He cannot do 
manual labor and he cannot earn a living at the 
literary pursuits for which he is best fitted. And yet 
he is so much American that he cannot be happy 
elsewhere. When last he was in Europe, he saw 
an officer beating a soldier, and his blood rose in 
indignation until he threatened to punish the officer. 
He saw a peasant strike his ox across the face with 
the goad and started a personal movement for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. The general hu- 
maneness and the democracy of America have 
spoiled him for the Old World, but nothing has yet 
equipped him for the competitions of this one. Fine- 
ness, gentleness, loveableness do not produce finan- 
cial returns for an immigrant. 

The tamburitsa passes from one to another, and 
songs, gay, sad, or spirited, single or in unison, are 
interspersed with stories grave and gay and with 
narratives of the heroic legends in which tne Serb 
delights, which are indeed a part of life to him. 

The best voice is that of Serboljub, a student who 
is spending the holiday vacation here. He was sent 
to America officially by his government to study 
agriculture and is now in his junior year at a small- 
town college whose agricultural department is con- 
sidered very good. ‘The minister of agriculture, 
when in this country, met its head and appreciated 
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his work so highly that he entered Serboljub for the 
course there. Although the boy knew no English 
when he came here, he is getting along well and 
speaks freely though with a limited vocabulary. His 
difficulties have been many, but his greatest griev- 
ance seems to be in regard to his name, which is 
properly pronounced with a long o and the Jj like // 
in million; but the students insist on calling him 
Ser-bol-jub. It is a very nice name, meaning “‘lover 
of all things Serb,” and it hurts him to have it mis- 


used. Since he is being educated at the expense of 
his government, there is no question about his future, 
which must be devoted to raising the standard of 
Jugoslav agriculture by the introduction of modern 
scientific methods. 

This Christmas is his first touch with home asso- 
ciations, and his happiness is contagious, although 
he cannot refrain from saying at intervals that he 
knows his mother is crying to-night because he is so 
far away at Christmas. He is really very lonesome 
in the little college town where no one understands 
him and his life is necessarily one of repression, 
hence the flood of song and merriment now that he 
is among familiar folk for the brief holiday. 

The Christmas gifts to the household are mostly 
things to eat, as is customary in the Old World, 
where they would have been supplied from the im- 
mediate resources of the givers. Don Lazar has 
characteristically sent a bushel basket of delicacies 
—fruits of all kinds, choice brands of. vegetables, 
olive oil, sardines and other delectables. Other 
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baskets have contained fruits and vegetables, a ham, 
fine cheeses; and the president of the congregation 
has sent a young pig which will form the climax of 
the morrow’s dinner, and which Tetka roasts, bast- 
ing it with milk, while the evening’s entertainment 
goes on. 

After midnight our party breaks up for a few 
hours, and ‘‘Don Milosh” takes me home in his car. 
Don Milosh ig a young attorney who had come to 
America at the age of seventeen and has earned his 
own education, graduating from a wel! known uni- 
versity, so thoroughly American that he has no in- 
terest in European politics. But when after years 
among Americans he attended a Croation church, 
long-buried racial feeling welled up in his heart, 
and he resolved with tears in his eyes to devote him- 
self to helping his own people, who are “‘such a good 
people.” He is completely neutral in both politics 
and religion, and neutrality and sincerity combined 
have won him the confidence of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, so that he is able to serve them all. Among 
every immigrant group there are ghoulish persons 
who foment quarrels for the sake of the fee they get 
from unscrupulous lawyers for whom they act as 
runners. Don Milosh has stopped this among his 
countrymen, and our Jugoslavs no longer go to 
court with partisan quarrels but compromise and 
settle on terms that he suggests. 

Christmas Day opens with the Divine Liturgy at 
the church where the entire community is present. 
This is perhaps the one good result of being out of 
work. When business is hooming, the boss will 
not excuse an employe for Christmas on January 7, 
but if the employe is out of a job, he is at least free 
for church. So the entire congregation is present, 
and the Reverend gives a sermon of good practical 
advice. 

All greet each other “Hristos se rodi’ (Christ is 
born) and “Vojstinne se rod” (Verily He is born), 
as we say “Merry Christmas’; and at the rectory 
I am acclaimed as one of them when I make the 
proper response. Many parishioners come to the 
house to greet the Reverend and Tetka, but finally 
their number thins out and is ended, and the Christ- 
mas dinner can be served. A very feast this is, for 
now the fasr is over, and meat and butter are once 
more permissible. Chicken soup with noodles and 
liver dumplings is followed by chicken paprikash, 
then by ham and the national dish sarma, a sort of 
stuffed cabbage; then comes piggie in all his glory, 
accompanied by various salads; and finally the ex- 
citement of the day, the Christmas cake, chesnitsa, 
the very name of which indicates “respect to our 
Lord’s birthday.” Chesnitsa is a wonderful achieve- 
ment in the way of a puff paste—-Tetka is probably 
‘fone of the best cooks in the world.” In the old 
country it is made with the first water drawn from 
the village well in the morning, and it contains a coin 
which brings luck for the year to the fortunate re- 
cipient. The cutting of chesnitsa is a rite performed 
by the head of the house. Jt must be, cut into as 
many pieces as there are persons present, and one 
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extra for “the poor wayfarer who comes to the 
door.” In America there is no poor wayfarer, so 


a man who happens to come to the door at the for- 
tunate moment Is invited to take his place. The first 
piece must go to the head of the house, the Rever- 
end: the second to the mistress of the house, Tetka; 
the third to the poor wayfarer; the fourth to the 
honored guest—myself; and then the rest. With 
great excitement and breathless suspense we all prod 
our pieces for the coin, hoping by receiving it to be 
lucky the whole year through. But, alas, it is the 
casual guest enacting the poor wayfarer who is the 
lucky one. 

After dinner we have more songs, more tam- 
buritsa music, more stories and legends, with more 
interruptions from callers and from members of the 
cast of the next play who need to discuss their parts 
with Boro. in the intervals Boro tells me sore 
-anecdotes of his life in London as secretary to 
Father Nikolai Velimirovich, now Bishop Nikolai, 
after the great retreat. They were wretchedly poor, 
_of course, because they had escaped only with their 
lives, and it was a lucky day when Boro could buy a 
couple of chops which Nikola would cook over the 
coals. Once when they went by appointment to call 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury, Boro was so over- 
come by the grandeur of the Archbishop’s footmen 
contrasting with his own ragged wreck of a uniform 
that he assumed the part of Nikolai’s footman in- 
stead of his secretary, to be well scolded afterwards 
by his adored chief. 

Serboljub’s reminiscences come next. He was 
captured while still a raw recruit and spent prac- 
tically the whole war period in a prison camp near 
Vienna where the sufferings were terrible, but where 
he learned Russian. _ 

Looking at a Serbian paper, I am lucky enough 
to be able to pick out one or two simple words, and 
Don Lazar is so entranced with my achievement 
that he wants Serboljub at once to write for me the 
characters of the Cyrillic alphabet in parallel col- 
umns with the Roman equivalents. He says that in 
two hours I shall be able to learn the alphabet and 
after that I “can read anything.” It was finally de- 
cided that the Reverend is to give me a school book 
instead. 

Vibrating between Tetka in the kitchen and the 
guests in the living room, lending a helping hand to 
the one and supplying a needed word to the other, 
at hand instantly when wanted, is our intermediary, 
Boro’s “little interpreter,” his pretty wife Zaka. 
This is not her real name, but is short for zakapaka 
(ladybug), and it is an invention of Boro’s, who 
says she walks like a ladybug. 

Zaka is that rare creature, a perfect interpreter; 
as such she transmits not only the words of a conver- 
sation but the true meaning of the participants. She 
is an American girl of Croation parentage. She 
heard the Serbo-Croat language at home and among 
her parents’ friends, but all her own associates were 
English speaking and her knowledge of her parents’ 
language was slight, as it is in all such cases. Then 
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she met Boro, they fell in love, and she eloped to 
escape the opposition of her Roman Catholic par- 
ents. Now, living in the Serbian community, she 
knows no American woman but myself and has no 
feminine companionship of the sort she was ac- 
customed to. She does not complain but adjusts 
herself quite simply to life as it is; always amiable 
and pleasant, ready for any needed service, she is a 
fit helpmeet for Boro, who “always do good by 
everybody.” 

Everyone assists in translating for me a favorite 
ballad sung by Serboljub. ‘The guslar is the Jugo- 
slav minnesinger who, accompanying himself on the 
primitive one-stringed gus/e, transmits history and 
stimulates patriotism: 


There lived an old guslar on the outskirts of a certain 
village, and all he had was his gusle and his grandson. ‘They 
lived happily like the birds in the trees—that is, only the 
grace of God preserved them from evil. So one night the 


grandson awoke, awakened by heavy sighs from his grand- 
father. The old man was just about to die. He said to 
his grandson : Take my muted gus/e that has a melancholy 
sound and sing to the Serbian race that it beware of falling 
asleep; encourage them, give them inspiration that they 
weaken not. 


By this time the Christmas candle has burned low; 
the Reverend extinguishes it ceremonially with a 
little red wine, ard my Serbian Christmas is over. 


HEN, on July 1, 1893, I took charge 
of the Indiana School for the 
Feeble-Minded at Fort Wayne, I 
had been visiting and _ inspecting 
that institution for more than four 
years as secretary of the Indiana 


Board of State Charities, and I had 
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many ideas about how it ought to be conducted. 


During my administration I was able to carry out 
some of these ideas fully, some I began and could 


not finish, and some proved untenable. But at the 
end of my ten years’ service I was still convinced of 
the validity of most of the principles with which I 
had begun. 

The school: was comparatively new and had not 
been made popular; few people realized its neces- 
sity; hardly any its possible value. In 1893 feeble- 
mindedness had been little studied, in Indiana or 
elsewhere. It is true, the trustees had begun to 
realize that state care of the feeble-minded did not 
mean merely education, but ought in many cases 
to include permanent control; they had succeeded 
in changing the law which formerly required them 
to dismiss their pupils when of legal age. But the 
conception that the feeble-minded never come of 
age; that they should have a training to make them 
useful members of a little community apart from 
the world of eager competition, and such continu- 
ous control that the propagation of their kind 
should cease, had not entered the minds of the law- 
makers nor the trustees of the institution. 

These two conceptions—training in usefulness 
and permanent control—had been growing in my 
mind since the beginning of my visits of inspection, 
and they were the dominating theories of my ad- 
ministration. The success or failure of each new 
experiment I made was measured and judged by its 
bearing on these main ideas. 

I saw that these two things, training and control, 
were interdependent. Although no one then had an 
accurate idea of the enormous numbers of feeble- 
minded, it was already plain that there were far 
more of them than the state would ever be willing 
to support in any such degree as it was supporting 
the insane. Yet I believed that their control was 
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forty years of social work 


even more important to the state than that of the 
insane; that they constituted a graver source of 
danger—not danger from the acts of the indi- 
viduals, although even in this respect there is often 
much to be dreaded, but from the increase of de- 
fectiveness through heredity. Only a few of the 
insane inherit their affliction; but certainly two- 
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thirds, and possibly more of the feeble-minded ~ 


come of parents of the same kind. And while 
there may be a third of the present generation of 
feeble-minded whose defectiveness has had some 


other cause than heredity, yet hardly any of them if — 


they become parents will have normal children. No 
other trait either mental or physical is so certainly 
inherited as this we call feeble-mindedness. 

So the problem that confronted the state seemed 
to be, how to secure complete control without the 
excessive cost of total support; and I thought the 
answer was by training many, perhaps most, of the 
feeble-minded to earn their own living; and then 
retaining them under permanent institutional care, 
in useful, even profitable, employment. I believed 
that just in proportion as this could be demon- 
strated as feasible, it would be possible to induce 
the state to assume the whole burden of their care. 

I knew when I took charge that the educational 
department needed more than improvement, that 
it had to be revolutionized. The school principal 
was an elderly, good-hearted woman who might have 
made a competent head for a district school of 
three or four rooms. She was pathetically inade- 
quate for the specialized and varied requirements 
of a school for the feeble-minded. The classes 
were twice too large. None of the teachers had 
had special training. In those days training for 
such special teaching was unknown, except as given 
in the institutions themselves. There was a good 
kindergarten, but only for the youngest; the idea 
had not dawned that the kindergarten theory is 
needed up through the highest grades and that the 
industries are the high school of the feeble-minded. 

Shortly after I took charge of the institution, I 
had a letter from the parent of an inmate, which 


contained a salutary, though rather caustic lesson. 


The parents, or those of them who showed any 
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interest in their children, were receiving monthly 
reports on their children’s progress, written by the 


teachers. The letter came in answer to one of 
these, as follows: 
Dear Sir: 


My wife and I are deeply grateful for all you are doing 
for our poor boy, and we think you are doing as well as 
you know. But we would rather hear that Charley is learn- 
ing to do some useful thing than that he is acquiring the 
alphabet at the rate of one-letter a month. 


This was severe but not a bit more so than was 
deserved. 

The work had to be radically reorganized and 
the way how learned while doing it. Experiments 
had to be tried and those which failed promptly 
scrapped. It might be necessary to condemn 
some new plan almost befora it got going. This 
is a dangerous condition for a superintendent, whose 
success depends on keeping the respect and confi- 
dence of his staff. When they imagine that ‘‘the 
old man does not know his own mind,” loyalty de- 
parts; and loyalty is the supreme institution virtue. 

In this emergency I sent for Edward R. John- 
stone, a young man of more than ordinary ability 
and resourcefulness, upon whose persistent loyalty 
under the most trying circumstances I could abso- 
lutely depend. He was my wife’s brother, and in 
engaging him I had to risk the charge of nepotism, 
_which was indeed made by some of my enemies—I 
was fortunate enough to have made some, though 
still more fortunate to have made more friends. 
Mr. Johnstone is recognized today as the most con- 
structive and aggressive leader in the training of 
the feeble-minded in this country, if not in the 
world; at that time he was teaching literature in a 
Cincinnati high school. He had the qualities most 
needed: youth, energy, resourcefulness, a sunny 
disposition, a fairly good education and, most need- 
ful of all under the peculiar circumstances, a devo- 
tion\and loyalty to his chief which never failed, 

even when the chief had to deny re- 
quests for equipment that seemed 
essential or to change his mind twice 
in one day. It has been my good for- 
tune to have done some useful things 
in developing social work, but not 
one of them has had happier results 
than came out of getting E. R. John- 
stone into the work of caring for the 
feeble-minded. Four years later he 
was called to the superintendency of 
the institution at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, with results which may be seen 
in its unrivalled reputation. The 
educational work at Fort Wayne, so 
well begun, kept on, and the school 
maintained its high standard, al- 
though from that time until the end 
of my service I had to be, in effect, director of the 
school as well as superintendent of the whole 
institution. 

The spirit of the school was that ot encourage- 

ment. Praise was frequent, blame seldom heard. 
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The child’s first feeble attempts might be poor in- 
deed, but if they were his best, they were good, for 
him. The most valuable habit a child can acquire 
is that of success, and that specially needed to be in- 
stilled in the little imbecile, whose whole life until 
he came to us had been a succession of failures. If 
one in the upper grade presented a written spelling 
lesson of twelve words, the teacher would say, 
“Good boy, you have eight words right; now 
tomorrow let’s try if we can’t have ten words right, 
or even all twelve.” The difference between “eight 
words right,” with a smile and “four words 
wrong,” with a frown, was the difference between 
happiness and disappointment, if not genuine 
sorrow. 

In those days we had not the copious literature 
about the mentally defective by which every teacher 
may now profit if she will. We had not even the 
Binet system of measuring intelligence. But we 
used simple methods of our own devising. Many 
of them were those of trial and error, but we did 
get results. We soon discovered the value of the 
affirmative, the uselessness of negations. As far as 
possible the child was never told not to do some- 
thing, but always to do some other. 

It is hard for one with no experience among de- 
fectives to realize what they must be taught. We 
had many who could hardly walk, many who shuf- 
fled along, their feet never leaving the floor, be- 
cause of defect not of muscle or nerve, but of habit. 
So contrivances were made, steps to go up and 
down, ladders with flat rungs to lay on the floor 
to step into, out of or over. Few of the imbeciles 
had any idea of play. Now play is the normal ac- 
tivity of the child, the most important thing in the 
most formative period of life. So teaching to play 
was as careful and dignified a job as teaching to 
sew or read. 

We realized that our task was to develop the 
whole being, physically, intellectually and spiritual- 
ly. Many of the children came with what little 


~ 

Games like this “nursery maids drill” are the sort of fun that ordinary 
children take for granted; but for the feeble-minded children they are 
especially valuable training for alertness and control of mind and body 


mental power they had in a kind of comatose con- 
dition. Our first task was to wake them up. Some 
of the methods employed were simple enough, but 
great patience was needed in applying them. One 
of the early plans was ball tossing. The child stood 
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“Be happy and you will 

be good,” proved a suc- 

cessful theory in educat- 

ing feeble-minded boys 
and girls 


near the wall, and the teacher, a few feet away, 
tossed a large soft ball to him, striking him on the 
head or the breast or the face. After fifty or a 
hundred times, he might put out his hands to ward 
it off, after another hundred, he might: actually 
catch it. 

One day passing the school hall I heard a 
child shrieking as though badly hurt. I hurried in 
to find what was the matter. Little Harold had 


caught the ball; his shrieks were of joy. For the - 


first time in his life he had actually made a pur- 
posive effort, he had consciously tried to do some- 
thing and had done it. That tiny effort was the 
beginning of a little development. 

In the kindergarten and in other classes the 
child was taught to make something which he could 
see and recognize as his handiwork when it was 
finished. What a feeble-minded child learns to say 
he quickly forgets, what he learns to do he remem- 
bers. So learning by doing was our plan. 

Our highest school standard, to which only a few 
of the brightest morons attained, was equal to that 
of the usual seventh grade. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic had modest places in the school curri- 
culum; not nearly so important as those of sewing, 
wood work or domestic science. The sewing class 
prepared for the dress-making room and the tailor 
shop; sloyd for the carpenter’s shop and _ shoe- 
maker’s; domestic science for the kitchen and din- 
ing room; the school gardens for the farm. 

We fairly tried, and often with more than use- 
ful perseverance, to teach each child 
to read, not for the value of reading 
to them, for that is nil in most cases, 
but to placate the parents who could 
not understand a school which did not 
teach the “three R’s.””. I made many 
efforts to cultivate a love for and a 
habit of reading and in nothing had 
I so little success. I specially wanted 
it to fill in the most difficult period in 
the institution day, the hour between 
supper and bed. I bought the most 
attractive books I could find and tried out one plan 
after another, until I gave up in despair. 

Music had a large place; not only marching, 
dancing and calisthenics (which we carried out on 
an extensive scale) but some school work like 
drawing on the blackboard, counting beads and 
even sweeping the floor, was done in rhythm. 

Most of the instruction in singing was by the 
regular teachers, not only in the school proper but 
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during the teacher’s evening hours in the divisions. 
Each summer the children and I had a surprise for 
the teachers, when they returned from their vaca- 
tion, in one or two new hymns and chants we had 
learned while they were away. 


The needlework class was popular and, begin- — 


ning with a plain seam, went through hemming, 
felling, herring-bone stitch, to embroidery, tatting, 
crocheting, knitting and pillow-lace making. It 
was interesting to see a moron girl to whom the 


simplest mathematical problem to be solved with 
slate and pencil was utterly impossible, counting 


the numerous bobbins on her lace pillow and pro- 
ducing a design of beautiful accuracy. 

Each child who chose was given a little plot to 
cultivate, and the school gardens were something 
to show visitors. To grow the biggest melon on 
the grounds, to carry it to the superintendent’s of- 


fice in triumph, to have him put it on the office © 
mantel with a card affixed which bore the name and 
division and age of the grower, to peep through © 
the window and see the big fruit still testifying to — 


his skill and industry, was a great thing for a feeble- 
minded boy to achieve. 
All these amusements and all the school work 


were directed toward happiness, and happiness is — 


the beginning of all good things for the feeble- 


minded. We used to reverse the old adage and | 


say, ‘‘Be happy and you will be good.” 


work, the idea of punishment soon became obso- 
lete. Very rarely was it necessary to inflict some 
deprivation. 
some little task assigned him, it was given to an- 
other and he was not permitted to do anything. To 
see your job given to a competitor and hear him 
praised for good work while you stand idly by, was 
a serious penalty. 

All work was made a privilege. To be called by 
the night watch an hour before the rest in the morn- 
ing and trudge a quarter of a 
mile through the snow to milk 
the best cow in the herd, or 
any cow, especially when the 
superintendent tells some visi- 
tor what a good milker you are 
and how he could not get along 
without you, is a great privi- 
lege, and not to be lightly lost. 
But every wise teacher knows 


Calisthenics were an important 
part of the school regime; and in 
exercise, work, and play, music 
was used whenever possible 


the value of privileges of this sort, and in the School 
for Feeble-Minded, as we had our pupils twenty- 
four hours a day, there were many opportunities 
for them. 

No matter how good the playground or how at- 
tractive the menu in the dining-room, every one 
likes a change occasionally. During the summer 
vacation of the school, the months of July and 
August, time was hard to fill acceptably. In the 


If, for. instance, a boy declined to do © 


It is easy — 
to understand how with this spirit animating the 
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summer of 1895 we began a camp in the woods. 
There was a pretty valley in the woodland on the 
farm, down which a creek flowed to the river which 
bounded the farm on the west. Here there was a 
fine, safe wading beach and a swimming-hole. 

Two tents for children held sixteen cots each 
and a small one held cots for two attendants. The 
first group of big boys who went out built a rustic 
dining pavilion and a rude shed for a kitchen. 
Here every summer one party of thirty-two boys 
or thirty-two girls in turn each had ten days at 
“Camp Mathews,” as we called it in honor of our 
good governor who 
took much interest 
in our school. Of 
course this pleasure 
had to be restricted 
to the upper grades, 
the high-grade im- 
beciles as we called 
them (Goddard had 
not invented the 
term moron) ; but we 
had about two hun- 
dred and fifty of 
those. 

The children all 
were delighted with 
the camp. To ‘be 
away for a week or 
two from the whistles 
and bells; to spend the evenings sitting around a 
big camp-fire, singing songs; to have the rules of 
rising and retiring relaxed, so that they did not 
-have to go to bed at precisely the same time every 
night, these and other little freedoms were very 
attractive to them. 

The first season, though all the boys went in 
swimming, the girls were restricted to the wading 
beach. One attendant who was strong on physical 
culture begged that her girls be allowed to swim 
and rigged up their underwear for bathing cos- 
tumes. Of course in the country, boys may go in 
swimming in ‘“‘the altogether,” but that would liard- 
ly do for girls. So, in the spring of 1896 bathing- 
suits were devised of grey cotton flannel. They 
were made in the dress-making room, and the girls 
had not been told what they were, their purpose be- 
ing kept secret for a joyful surprise, to be sprung 
when the first party of girls went to camp. I was 
conducting some visitors through the industrial 
building when one of the ladies saw the suits and 
asked, ““Who are the bathing suits for?” Some of 
the girls heard her, caught on and cried out, “Oh, 
bathing suits for us girls, we are going in swimming 
at camp.”’ I made them promise to keep the secret, 
but before bed-time every girl in the institution 
knew of the joy in store. 

No training you can give feeble-minded children 
does more for them than that they get in learning 
to take part in some little play. So the principal 
of the school is usually the entrepreneur of the 
playhouse. 

Hardly second in value to a play as entertain- 
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ment, and first in its regular value to the manage- 
ment, was the Sunday school. As half the force 
of employes were on leave each Sunday, it was ne- 
cessary to take the children off the hands of those 
who remained on duty, to allow them time for din- 
ner and a breathing spell. So Sunday school lasted 
from 10:30 until noon. I always conducted that 
myself, and I owe the fluency of speech which my 
friends call eloquence and my adverse critics lo- 
quacity to the fact that, for ten years and more, I 
talked to my feeble-minded children for twenty 
minutes every Sunday morning. It is my deliberate 


The summer camp, with its tents and woods and swimming hole, was the children’s chief delight 


conviction that if you can really hold a feeble-mind- 
ed audience you can hold any other, even the United 
States Senate. 

In the course of a few years, an elaborate ritual 
was worked out, including singing, responsive read- 
ing, chanting and reciting psalms, with special 
songs and memory gems by the different divisions, 
with the band to march in by and play the voluntary 
at the close. All during my term of office about 
one-fourth of the children were epileptics. Now it 
is a well-known fact that, while unpleasant excite- 
ment will often precipitate a seizure in an epileptic, 
pleasurable excitement does not. In the early days 
at the school a spasm at an entertainment was un- 
known, but a spasm at Sunday school was frequent. 
But during my last five years, after the ritual had 
reached its full development, a spasm was as rare 
at Sunday school as at play. 

A popular entertainment devised by the princi- 
pal and matron was monthly birthday parties for 
the children who were born in the month, one for 
boys and one for girls. When this was planned we 
had about six hundred and fifty children, and more 
than one hundred of them had never had a birth- 
day that was on record. This was convenient be- 
cause we wanted to keep the parties down to a 
manageable size. So to those who had no birth- 
days we gave appropriate ones spread through the 
year. 

Two boys named George were given the twenty- 
second of February. Abraham got the twelfth of 
the same month. Charles found to his delight that 
he shared a birthday with Charles Dickens. Flor- 
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ence celebrated with Florence Nightingale. Claude 
had the same day as Governor Claude Mathews. 
Eliza was very proud because she and the beloved 
matron owned the nineteenth of August, and Alex- 
ander was pleased that he and the superintendent 
were born on January the second. With each of 
the birthday-less ones some similar connection was 
made. It was pleasant to be accosted by an eager 
smiling little one with the remark, ‘I’m going to a 
birthday party, Mrs. Johnson has given me a birth- 
day.” ‘The parties were simple, inexpensive af- 
fairs; just a little cake and candy in addition to 
the usual supper, with a few special games for the 
participants, and the fun of wearing Sunday clothes 
on a week-evening. But their value as a coming 
event of joy was worth many times their cost. 

One of the things unprovided for by the state 
appropriation was Christmas presents, and -I had 
to devise a plan to get money for them. A few of 
the parents sent their children a Christmas box, 
which usually contained some present appropriate 
to come from the hands of Santa Claus on Christ- 
mas morning; but there were many hundreds more 
who did not. Each winter a special grand enter- 
tainment was given, to which the public was invited, 
and permitted to pay for the privilege. “These were 
so popular that the chapel was always over-crowd- 
ed. While E. R. Johnstone was principal, he 
planned and conducted these events. When he left 
there seemed no one to take his place; so I made it 
one of my specialties and developed the Christmas 
entertainment to a hitherto unheard-of splendor. 

The work of preparation was divided between 
the teachers, one having charge of the choruses, one 
of the boys’ speaking parts, one of the girls’, etc. 
The teacher of sewing, embroidery and lace-making 
had charge of making the costumes, all of which I 
designed. She was perfect at carrying out an- 
other’s plans but not herself inventive, so we 
worked well together. After the parts were 
learned, which was a long job, since every move- 
ment, intonation and gesture had to be taught child 
by child, I used to conduct the rehearsals, and [ had 
more fun than the children—and they had plenty; 
bad behavior by a child having a part, to be pun- 
hen by being put out of the play, was rarely heard 
of. 

As the plan worked out it grew until the rule 
was to spend a few weeks of the school . 
time getting ready. This was justified on 
the theory of the educational value of the 
training and the large proportion of the 
school children who took part; and, any- 
way, our school term of ten months was 
quite long enough. Then, about three 
weeks before Christmas, so as to have 


One of the best of the Christmas plays in 
the school for feeble-minded was a comic 
opera founded on Browning’s poem of 
The Pied Piper, given in Dekiher 1900 
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time to spend the receipts properly, we gave the — 


play. We had two full dress rehearsals, one on 
Monday for the girls to see, one on Tuesday for the 
boys. (By this time the chapel would not hold all 
at once.) On Wednesday the actors rested, and on 
Thursday and Friday nights and Saturday matinee 
public performances were given, with reserved seats 
at twenty-five cents. The house seated 529 and was 
always full, and usually a few hundred tickets were 
sold more than were used. 

One of the best of these plays was a comic opera 
called, ‘““The Pay of the Pied Piper,” founded on 
Browning’s poem of the old legend of Hamelin. 
This was given in December, 1900. The music 
was simple yet attractive and catchy. The char- 
acters included a troop of rats, very realistically 
costumed, which the children enjoyed enacting; a 
group of councillors and their wives, the burgo- 
master and the beadle, a crowd of children for the 
street scene and the piper. 

Out of the play of the Piper there grew a myth 
or legend. Like all good myths that grow, this 
had a tiny seed of reality. In devising the cos- 
tume for the beadle, who had an important part, as 
it was a fourteenth century story, I gave him a short 
purple cloak with a heraldic device on the back. 
As both heraldic and picturesque, this device was 
a yellow lozenge-shaped shield, bearing a red 
grifin rampant. This was the seed fact of the 
myth. Needing new scenery for the council cham- 
ber, this was made in panels with a replica of the 
yellow shield and red griffin on each. Out of that 
naturally grew the idea that the griffin was the 
heraldic device of the city. 
shield and griffin, to hang over the burgomaster’s 
chair in the center of the stage. . 


seed was planted grew rapidly, came the fancy that 
this particular griffin had a magic qua- 
lity, that his aspect changed with the 
prosperity or adversity of the city, 
looking serene when all was well, sor- 
rowful when disease came and fierce 
when warfare threatened. 
Then it was necessary to 
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get this idea across the footlights, so a lady 
of the cast, a wife of one of the councillors, 
was given the line. ‘The griffin, our city’s pro- 
tector, look down with indignation upon a bur- 
gomaster and council who cannot deliver us 
from a plague of rats.’’ Then, of course, the de- 
vice had to explain itself, and, by degrees, in five 
or six weeks, the myth grew to its final shape. It 
included a hitherto unheard of ‘‘Prince Hamel the 
Second,”’ who founded the city, its name being vari- 
ously interpreted as Hamel’s Line or Hamel’s Lin, 
from a famous lin or linden tree on the river bank 
under which the prince, when a baby, had been 
thrown out to die; his father, Hamel the First. 
having been deceived by a faithless nurse as to his 
legitimacy. ‘The griffin had been the kindly guard- 
ian of the child, caring for him until, when grown 
into a fine youth, he was providentially restored to 
father’s arms. The prince 
adopted a griffin as his heraldic 
device and the privilege of using id 
it was conferred by him on his city. = 
The story of the myth = 


ing its appearance in the 


Fort Wayne Journal Gaz- 
ette, the paper printed a let- 
ter written by a man from 
Brunswick, saying that while 
everyone knows the story of 
the piper and the rats is his- 
torical—if you doubt it go to 


Hamelin today and see Pied Piper Street down 


which the rats were led to the river—all this non- 
sense about Hamel and the griffin was too silly to 
be printed. 

A day later came a letter from the professor of 
comparative mythology of the University of Weiss- 


- nichtwo, commenting on the story as a beautiful 


example of the growth of a myth. Just as plants 
removed from their native habitat to a more friend- 
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7 new splendor, so the old myth, 
transplanted from the worn-out 
soil of Brunswick to the fertile 

A: West, had developed into this 

lovely legend. Of course an 
identical pen wrote the story for 
the paper, the letter from the 
Brunswicker and that from the 
professor. 
Various other publicity stunts were worked out 
of the grifin myth, and the play was well adver- 
tised. Before the first performance the citizens of 
Fort Wayne had been instructed to some extent 
both in mythology and heraldry. 

In the play the burgomaster tells the beadle to 
advertise for a rat killer, and he replies in a song 
which in the original begins, “In the London Daily 
Telegraph, I will put a telling paragraph.” This 
was made, “In the Fort Wayne Daily Sentinel, I 
will put a telling article.” The proprietor of the 
paper kindly printed a special front page, with the 
paper’s name in letters large enough to be read by 
the audience, when the beadle held it up as he sang; 
and also sent a handsome check for the Christmas 
fund. 

The ‘‘Pay of the Pied Piper,” after all-expenses, 
including the new scenery and elaborate costumes, 
had been defrayed, netted the hitherto unheard-of 
profit of $350, and the Christmas presents that 
year were better than ever before. But even this 
splendid sum was beaten a year later, when we gave 
the comic opera of ‘Columbus in a Merry Key.” 
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This was the most sumptuous produc- 
tion of the feeble-minded stage at 
Fort Wayne and perhaps anywhere 
else. It had 119 characters, and in 
the final tableau they were all on the 
stage together. Nine girls in white, 
headed by the Goddess of Liberty, 
came forward in a cloud of white 
mosquito netting, illuminated by an 
electric headlight from above. The 
cloud vanishing, they sang the Star 
Spangled Banner, each waving a 
silken flag as the whole company 
joined in the chorus. 

The day after this play, I received 
an anonymous note which said: ‘“‘Dear 
Sir: I bought two tickets for your 
play at Siemon’s book store which cost 
fifty cents. I have often paid $1.50 
for a seat at a much poorer performance, therefore 
I owe you $2.50, which please find enclosed.”’ The 
letter was signed, ‘“‘A Traveling Man.” 

Columbus netted us $450, and we were able to 
gratify some long unsatisfied desires. Little Minnie 
Cripe had no hair on her head. Every Christmas 


It was a proud Christ- 
mas for bald little Min- 
nie Cripe when Santa 
Claus finally brought 
her the goldenhaired 
wig she had been 
asking for every year 


for four years back, her pathetic request to Santa 
Claus had been for a wig. Now wigs cost real 
money and Santa Claus was poor. But this year 
he felt rich and he said to Mrs. Santa, “If Minnie 
asks for a wig let’s get her one.’ Sure enough, 
when the letter to Santa Claus came from Division 
B.-2 there appeared, ‘‘Minnie Cripe—a wig.” So 
a friendly hair-store lady was taken into confidence 
and was found to have just the right wig in stock, 
second-hand but made over as good as new; this 
she sold, with no profit or charge for making over, 
for only four dollars. It was a curly golden-haired 
wig and matched Minnie’s complexion exactly. 

On Christmas morning, when the “Happy 
Christmas Day” and ‘‘Merry Christmas Bells” had 
been sung, and the wonderful and never-to-be-out- 
worn story of the Shepherds and the Angels, the 
Wise Men and the Babe in the Manger, had been 
told, came the presents. The stage was full of 
clothes-baskets heaped high. The Christmas tree, 
which nearly touched the high chapel ceiling, was 
illuminated. So that all the children, who filed out 
of the chapel company by company after receiving 
their presents, might see the fun, Minnie’s division 
was called up the very first, and her name headed 
the list. She received the box with wonder, not 
dreaming that her four years’ desire was being 
gratified. Then Mrs. Santa led her out by a door 
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King Ferdinand in. the comic opera 
“Columbus in a Merry Key,” the 
most sumptuous production of the 
feeble- minded, which netted the 
school $450 for Christmas presents 


at the back of the chapel to one of 
the employe’s bedrooms and fitted 
the wig on her head: When the 
child saw herself in the mirror she 
screamed with delight. Then she 
was led back to the chapel, and when 
the children saw Minnie’s happy face’ ~ 
surmounted ‘by golden curls, the din 
was terrific. Clapping, stamping, 
whistling, alll the noises that they 
liked, because you know, on Christ- 
mas Day no one might say “No” or 
“Don’t; unless, indeed, some child 
is hurting another. Poor Minnie faced 
the foyous tumult for two minuutes, then burst into 
tears, and running up to Santa Claus she threw her 
arms about him and hugged him tightly, and there 
were two or three other pairs of eyes not quite dry 
just then. 

One year the letter to Santa from Colonia con- 
tained a request from John Dixon, for a cross-cut 
saw, and he got it; saws are always useful on a 
farm. Then I asked the head farmer why John | 
wanted the saw, and the explanation came that 
John was working in the woods, getting out firing 
for next year’s brick burning, and his favorite job 
was sitting on one log and pulling the saw over 
another, and if he owned the saw he had a cinch 
on that job. Another request was from Duke Bed- 
ford, who drove the milk-wagon from the colony to 
the institution every day. He asked for a pair of 
blankets for his team, a fine pair of Clydesdales of 
which he was very proud and which he thought he 
owned. If there was a gayer pair of horse blankets 
in town than the pair Duke got it was because Santa 
couldn’t find them. 

Of course even the stupenduous sum of $450 
could not buy such costly presents 
for each of the eight hundred chil- 
dren who saw Columbus, but hun- 
dreds of the lower grades, the idi- 
ots, could not appreciate anything 
better than ten cents would buy, 
and a twenty-five-cent toy satis- 
fied hundreds more; so to the 
morons, especially the big boys 
and girls who did so much good 
work, the dressmakers, tailors, 
shoemakers, assistant cooks, 
waitresses, etc., we could 
give their hearts’ desire 
which included man- 
_dolins, white dresses, 

(Continued on page 340) 


Jack the Giant-Killer 
faces his formidable foe 
in one of the plays given 
by the feeble - minded 
children 
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The Land Settlements of Austria 


vq) NE redeeming feature in the other- 
\} wise deplorable situation in Vienna 
is what is known as the Land Settle- 
ment Movement, which has gradu- 
ally developed from vacant-lot gar- 
dening the most constructive and 
serious attempt at self-help in Aus- 
tria. Although reared on financial instability, it is 
likely to develop into one of the soundest economic 
systems ever devised by a community of people 
whose country is practically bankrupt. 

February, 1921, maybe taken as the starting point 
of the land settlements. As the housing problem 
grew more and more difficult, owing to the return 
of the demobilized armies and increasing numbers 
of refugees, it became imperative for the surplus 
population of Vienna and other cities to live near 
the land they were cultivating, and to give their chil- 
dren better conditions of living, at the same time 
making them independent of the many foreign relief 
missions that exist in Austria since the war. In 
April of that year a demonstration was held in front 
of the Rathaus to en- 
force the claim for a 
settlement law; the 
result of this was the 
formation of a state 
and municipal fund by 
means of which subsi- 
dies were arranged 
over a period of years, 
and land was leased 
at a low rate to such 
building societies as 
were ready to under- 
take operations. The 
following months saw 
one long and coura- 
geous struggle on the 
part of the Austrian 
land settlers against 
almost overwhelming 
odds, not the least of which was the wildly 
fluctuating but ever decreasing value of the krone. 
The financial position of the thirty or more building 
societies formed around Vienna was enough to 
quench the ardor of the most optimistic pioneers, 
and probably only the force of sheer necessity has 
kept the work going. 

The Vienna‘settlements are situated on waste or 
forest land on the outskirts of the city and are made 
up of all classes of workers, including artisans, day 
laborers, clerks, railway and street-car employes, 
brain workers, artists, wounded soldiers and pen- 


An interior at the Eden colony 


sioned officials of all grades. “Wo important fea- 
tures of the Austrian settlements are that they en- 
courage the survival of the fittest and not of the 
derelicts of society, and that each settler is pledged 
to give from 1,500 to 2,000 hours of free labor to 
the work of the colony of which he is a member. 
The free labor, which reduces the cost of the house 
by 20 per cent, is probably the secret of the vitality 
and enthusiasm which inspires the work and makes 
it differ from the work done in garden cities in Eng- 
land and other countries where only paid labor is 
employed. 

In places where sand is found im situ, concrete 
hollow bricks are manufactured, and it is estimated 
that with one machine the settlers turn out 1,200 
bricks a day against 850 when the machine is han- 
dled by paid workers. On Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and feast days the future owners of the 
houses, assisted by their wives, may be seen digging 
sand, making roads, laying water pipes, manufac- 
turing bricks and doing all kinds of work 
not requiring skilled labor. In the workshops, 
with the free labor 
of skilled artisans, 
such as carpenters 
and locksmiths, all 
the doors and win- 
dows for the houses 
are made; and every 
evening after five 
o'clock, when their 
work in the city is 
finished, twenty or 
thirty skilled men 
may be seen “work- 
ing off” their hours. 

Each — settlement, 
of course, has its in- 
dividual require- 
ments, and its possi- 
bilities of develop- 
ment vary  accord- 
ingly. For example, there is Eden, situated on 
a slope of the Wolfersberg, where acres of scrub 
and tree stumps have to be uprooted before 
the fruit plantation, which is already under way, can 
be established. The settlers, 50 per cent of whom 
are brain workers, have built their first group of 
houses of the stone they hacked from an old quarry 
on the hillside. It was a colossal job and too ex- 
pensive to be continued owing to the necessity of 
employing Italian labor for fashioning the stone. 
The next group of houses under construction will be 
of concrete hollow bricks; a doctor of philosophy 
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and a well-known botanist are already expert at 
working the stamping machine. Bee-rearing will 
form an important part in this settlement, as well as 
jam-making, and one of the settlers, a poly-linguist 
and expert “beekeeper, i is planning a trip to England 
and Denmark to study cooperative jam-making and 
fruit-farming. 

Not far distant is the City of Peace (see the 
SuRVEY for August 15), erected by wounded soldiers 
in the park, and an affliated group of the Kriegs- 
beschadigten has already built twenty excellent cot- 
tages across the Danube from the walls of an old 
fortress, thus saving themselves much expense. Each 
of these settlements has its central farm, the produce 
of which is sold to the settlers in proportion to the 
hours of labor devoted to the farm work, the price 
being reduced in ratio to the number of hours given. 

The industrial workers and railway and street- 
car employes of Rosenhigel have pushed their 
colonies forward at amazing speed; during the past 
fifteen months the members of these two afhliated 
groups, with the smaller group of Traiskirchen (one 
thousand members in all) have contributed 1,742,- 
ooo hours of unpaid labor and Kr. 65,000,000 from 
their wages. 

Remarkable as these figures are in 
illustrating the cooperation and cour- 
age of this group, perhaps the Hirsch- 
stetten ex-soldiers deserve even more 
credit. With a membership of only 
two hundred, all of the men more or 
less seriously disabled in the war and 
half of them tuberculous, the Hirsch- 
stetten colonists have contributed 
85,000 hours of free labor and Kr. 
6,240,000 from their wages between 
April 1, 1921, and July 1, 1922. 

In considering the financial side, 
the constantly fluctuating exchange 
must be remembered, as it affects the 
estimated cost of houses, government 
and municipal subsidies and the value 
of the settlers’ labor which helps to 
defray the cost of his house. For 
example, the average cost of a settle- 
ment house in April 1921 was esti- 
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mated at Kr. 250,000, the exchange being at about 
Kr. S00 to the dollar; today the same house is esti- 
mated at Kr. 12,000,000, the dollar standing at 
about Kr. 34,000. The rent of the house will, of 
course, be determined by the exchange value. 

The dificulties in the way of giving advance 
orders for raw material will be readily understood, 
especially since materials such as glass and cement 
have to be imported from the secession states and 
freight rates rise with the depreciation of the krone. 
The central settlement supply station supplies the 
material on credit, the payment depending on the 
next state or municipal! loan, these loans being chiefly 
dependent on the amount of paper money the state 
feels justified in printing. Yet, in spite of the 
fictitious basis of the whole financial edifice (which 
is typical of all Austrian enterprises today), the 
ultimate aims are so sound, and the instinct of sur- 
vival so powerful, that thousands of men are stak- 


‘ing their all in the land settlement movement. 


They realize that the old Austria and the old 
Vienna are gone forever, and that a new agricultural 
Austria must spring up to supply the necessities of 
life which were torn from them when the old empire 
was divided. They are willing to face any hard- 
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State officials 
and their wives 
sifting gravel 


at Pressbaum ; pee Ge 


ships in order to survive the wreck and to make any 
‘sacrifice to give their children a chance of recon- 
structing their lives. For this reason wounded sol- 
diers work twelve hours a day to build their City 
of Peace, and state officials root up the stumps of 
trees and cut roads out of the hillside on Sunday 
afternoons, instead of smoking in the public gardens 
or cafés. Artists and writers sink the individualism 
of their professions and cooperate in laying out 
fruit plantations and digging potatoes, and the rest- 
less spirits of the workmen’s quarters in Floridsdorf 
and Favoriten are willing to curtail tobacco and beer 
to a minimum and dig the foundations of their cot- 
tages on holidays instead of waving the red flag out- 
side the big hotels in the Ring. 

The first year of production in the gardens and 
central farms has proved that the settlers are able 
to produce 100 per cent of their vegetables (except 
potatoes), milk (goats’) and eggs, and 30 per cent 
of their meat requirements. 

Perhaps-even more important is the educational 
value of this land settlement work. A man ceases 
to be a revolutionary when his living conditions are 
being bettered through his own efforts. As a po- 
tential householder and employer of labor he appre- 


Four-family houses at Pressbaum in course of construction 
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ciates the value of capital in industrial enterprise; 
as a manual laborer on the land the produce of 
which he will one day enjoy, he realizes the futility 
of curtailing work to six or eight hours a day. Above 
all, the extremely precarious condition of the move- 
ment owing to political self-interest in Austria, 
makes the settler cooperate with his fellows in a 
way he would not dream of under more prosperous 
circumstances. Much will depend on the courage of 
its leaders and the loyalty and cohesion of their fol- 
lowers. The present prospects of further financial 
support from the state are not cheerful, and it seems 
certain that no more new houses can be built from 
existing subsidies. Yet the settlers who have accom- 
plished hundreds of hours’ free labor in building 
other men’s houses, while they and their families 
are still in crowded tenement rooms or in cellars, 
will certainly not be content to see their little cottage 
homes vanish into thin air because supplies have run 
short. The more they work, the sooner must the 
building operations come to an end, because the state 
is quite unable to supply the funds required. What 
then? Is all this labor and courage to be lost? 
There are two ways of meeting the situation: 

1. To convince the world at large of the pro- 
ductive value of the land settlement 
movement and of its importance in 
the reconstruction of Austria, so that 
foreign loans may be raised. 

2. For the settlers to save still 
more from their wages which are 
already inadequate to meet the ter- 
ribly high cost of living, to build their 
tiny houses or huts on the land al- 
ready leased, with the aid of all the 
skilled labor they can afford, on a 
cooperative basis, and every year 
from the profits of their vegetable 
gardens to add to the two-roomed 
dwellings until at last each family can 
be adequately housed. 

The second method is already be- 
ing adopted by one settlement on the 
outskirts of Vienna; here the colon- 
ists have collected material to build 


te Mae ten tiny two-roomed houses on the 


land they have cultivated. 


HE history of found- 

ling hospitals is over a 

thousand years old. 

The Roman emperors 
Constantine, Justinian and 
others supported institutions 
of a similar kind in order to 
prevent infanticide. Later 
the church undertook to pro- 
tect abandoned children if 
they were deposited in a 
marble basin close to the 
cathedral porch. From this 
it was only a step to the in- 
troduction of the so-called 
“cradle-tour,” a revolving 
basket in the porch of found- 
ling hospitals which allowed 
secret admittance and was 
chiefly used by mothers who 
wanted to get rid of illegiti- 
mate children. It was Pope 
Innocent III who in 1198 
opened the famous found: 
ling hospital of Santo 
Spirito in Rome which is 
said to have been the first 
asylum making use of the “‘cradle-tour.” In Roman 
Catholic countries this idea spread rapidly, and 
France and Italy could boast of a great many in- 
stitutions of a similar kind—one of the best known 
being the Casa degli Innocenti at Florence, erected 
by Brunelleschi in 1420 and later ornamented by 
Andrea della Robbia with the famous baby-frieze, 
parts of which are here reproduced. These found- 
ling hospitals flourished 
under the economic doc- 
trine of mercantilism which 
favored illegitimacy for 
the sake of increasing popu- 
lation. This was especially 
the case in France under 
the government of Louis 
XIV. 

Though the “cradle- 
tour’ was for the most 
part abolished in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 
century, as it was supposed 
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The Revival of an Old Institution 
to Meet a New Need 


By ELIZABETH ALTMANN-GOTTHEIMER 


Luca della Robbia’s Madonna and Andrea della 
Robbia’s Bambini from the Foundling Hospital at 
Florence, about 1460 


to lead to many abuses, the 
foundling hospitals them- 
selves are flourishing to this 
day. Italy, for instance, 
has about 130 foundling 
hospitals which are able to 
receive twenty thousand 
children a year. One of 
the best managed and most 
modern of these is the bre- 
fotrofo on Mount Janicul- 
us from which one enjoys a 
sweeping view of the 
Fternal City. It is, in fact, 
the same magnificent pano- 
rama which Emile Zola de- 
scribes in his novel Rome 
and which has not its equal 
anywhere. 

In Protestant countries, 
foundling hospitals were 
first introduced in the eight- 
-eenth century, ,but never 
became popular. Most of 
them were not exclusively 
reserved for foundlings, but 
admitted waifs and strays 
of every description. Only Captain Coram’s 
foundling hospital in London, which was opened 
in 1739, was reserved for illegitimate children. 
The foundling hospitals in the United , States, 
which were all founded during the second half 
of the nineteenth century are generally pri- 
vately supported. In Germany also the care of 
foundlings was left mostly to private initiative and 
to the poor-law administra- 
tion. In the nineteenth 
century public opinion in 
Germany was so mucii 
against foundling hospitals 
that the city of Berlin de- 
clined a large legacy which 
had been left for the main- 
tenance of foundlings and 
the establishment of a 
foundling hospital after the 
French and Italian pattern. 
Two reasons were at the 
root of this opposition. 
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One was the terribly high rate of mortality which 
at one time used to average 75 per cent and made 
Villerme propose the ironical inscription: Ici on 
fait mourir les enfants aux frais du public; the other 
was fear of deterioration of the motherly instinct 
and of feeling of parental responsibility. 

It is characteristic of our time that in spite of the 
rooted prejudice against foundling hospitals in all 
Protestant countries there has sprung up in Germany 
a new movement to revive the foundling hospital. 
The promoters of this idea are chiefly doctors of 
medicine. They have started a new periodical, Die 


Drehlade (The Cradle-Tour) which is dedicated to 


propagating the idea of foundling hospitals. 

It is estimated that cight hundred thousand illegal 
abortions are performed every year in Germany, 
which has a population of about sixty millions. Of 
babies actually born other thousands are killed off 
in baby-farms or by their own mothers. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, people were searching the Rhine for a 
child that had fallen in. In the course of twenty- 
four hours sixty-three corpses of children were 


alleviated if the curse could be taken from mother 
and child by certain alterations of the law which are 
now planned. But there must also be asylums for 
despairing mothers and endangered children. 

That is the object of a new society, recently estab- 
lished at Munich, which calls itself Kinderfreistatt 
(Children’s Refuge). ‘This society does not want 
to build foundling hospitals in the old sense of the 
word. The names foundling hospital and cradle- 
tour are used only as symbols of the secrecy which 
will protect the cases entrusted to its care. The so- 
ciety wants to propagate these ideas. It will re- 
peatedly proclaim the fact that today hundreds of 
thousands of children are killed in their mothers’ 
womb and nearly as many more after birth. Its aim 
is to offer a home to every mother who wants to give 
birth to a child in secrecy. 

The Kinderfrcistati is going to open information 
ofices where prospective mothers can inquire for a 
home. It is going to found children’s refuges in 
connection with general hospitals, lying-in hospi- 
tals, welfare agencies. Other refuges are to be 


found. This and similar 
facts had a sensational 
effect. More and more 
it was to be the duty of 
state and society to save 
the children. 

The root of the evil is, 
of course, the curse of 
illegitimacy which still 
lies very heavily on the 
m thers and often makes 
them commit acts of 
despair. This would be 


Foundlings in Swaddling Clothes 


The Hospital of Saint Mary of the Innocents at 
Florence, designed by the architect Brunelleschi in 
1420, has fulfilled the purposes of its founders almost 
uninterruptedly for five hundred years. It expressed 
the sense of social responsibility on the part of a great 
workers’ organization. The guild of silk weavers 
which supported this institution controlled eighty-four 
workshops with sixteen thousand operatives. That they 
thought of it not as a single gift but as a continuing 
responsibility appears from the fact that the hospital 
was repeatedly enlarged, embellished and modernized. 
The fayence medallions by Andrea della Robbia were 
inserted almost half a century after the frames for 
them had been built into the spandrels of a long arcade 
or raised porch. In April, 1444, the institution housed 
260 foundlings; by 1511 the family had grown to 
1,200; and in 1648 it housed between 3,000 and 4,000 
babies and nurses. Andrea della Robbia, though con- 


sidered by most a lesser artist than his uncle Luca, was 
reputed a man of deep religious feeling with which he 
combined a love of nature that was rare in those days. 
His baby medallions, in the movements of the extended 
arms, picture an appeal of suffering childhood that has 
not lost its force in our days. 
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established. They are to 
take the children saved, 
until they are entrusted 
to the care of a family. 
Contact with the 
mother, and if possible 
also with the father, is 
to be kept up by the 
guardian. Until this is 
accomplished the state is 
to regard itself as father 
and educator of the little 
ones. 


The Song in the Night 


By WILLIAM E. BROOKS 


WOOD-CUTS by ERIC GILL 
(Reproduced by courtesy of The Sunwise Turn) 


ALTHASAR old and heavy with the years 
Sat, nodding on his divan, mid his court, 
Dreaming of bygone days. And mid the maze 
Of battles, sieges, councils of great state, 
The high events that fill the days of kings, 
There gleamed once more a wondrous moving star, 
The while he heard, or seemed to hear, a song; 
Then rousing, told the tale to them around. 
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That song, that song in the night, in Bethlehem, 
How it haunts the years! We three had wandered 
Melchior, Gaspar, brave hearts were they both— 
Seeking the king whose herald was the star. 

Long desert days we knew, not burning suns, 

Chill wind-swept midnights with the star above, 
Nor ever heard in all the cities passed 

One word of him we sought, the coming king. 

Till there on Bethlehem’s plain we met a knave, 
Mad like most shepherds, babbling mid his sheep, 
About a wing-filled night, a host that sang 

Of “Glory in the Highest,” and a babe, 

Born like himself of a simple peasant maid, 

And the angel’s Word that he should bring men peace. 
Weary of our long quest we bade him lead, 

And pushing wide the door of the common inn 
We saw the babe, we saw his mother’s face, 
Calm-eyed and tranquil as she sang her song: 


“Crowns shall be thine, little king, 

Wonderful crowns all of gold, 
Scepters of jewels my man-child shall hold, 
While ‘hail thee, Messiah,’ the multitudes sing, 


“Crowns shall be thine, little king, 
Now you are mine while I sing, 
Hush you and rest, 
Here on my breast, 
As I fold you and hold you for all the years bring.” 


We smiled to hear her singing in her dream, 
Smiled, for we knew the world, the hearts of men, 
Their fickleness, the way Rome has with kings, 
Smiled at our own mad quest that ended there. 

Ah well, the quest was done, and from the store 
Of treasure we had planned to give the king 

We brought a vase of myrrh, of frankincense 

A slender vial, a little purse of gold, 

(She would surely need them with a growing lad) 


Strange how memory of that room abides, 

The peasant mother’s eyes, the song in the night, 
The little lad that lay there at her breast. 

What came of him? The tight years hold the tale. 
Sometimes I wonder—were we mad who heard? 
There was the star, there was the shepherd’s tale, 


And bowed before her little king a while, Perhaps . . . perhaps . . . Ah me, I am growing old, 


Then laid them at his feet and went away. Too old to bi ge: and see. And yet some hand 
And standing in the night we heard again ee pre ee Es the ee ae es aby. ian 
The mother’s lullaby “Crowns shall be thine” CCRApS s+ PETRADG a00) 5 CAL Dee 


Then looking on the sky the star was gone! And smiling at the thought Balthasar slept. 


GREAT churchman recently said in a much-quoted 

address: “Not one churchman in ten thousand has the 

slightest idea of the social implications of his creed ; 

not one in ten thousand perceives the dramatic social 
significance of our two great festivals, Christmas and Easter 
Day.” Even more so in our public life, in our home life and 
in our interchanges of felicitations the little symbols of the 
Christmas spirit that have accrued in the course of centuries 
have assumed an altogether exaggerated importance, and that 
spirit itself is apt to be smothered under a holocaust of gifts, 
greetings cards, evergreens and things good to eat. Yet in 
maintaining the customs of the season, in honoring age-old be- 
liefs and fancies, most of them antedating the religious mean- 
ing they now have for good Christians, though we no longer 
hold by them, we are not guilty of a dishonorable hypocrisy. 
For the essential meaning of these rituals is valid for all 
times and not bound to a specific set of doctrines. ‘There 
is an old French proverb: Yant crie l’on Noél qu'il vient— 
which may, perhaps, be freely translated as: Let us go on 
talking about the Christmas spirit, and surely some day it 
will arise among us! 


HE occasion for the statement quoted above was a 
charge that the churches were not doing their duty in 
stimulating the sentiment of utter abhorrence for war in the 
community, in leading a great educational campaign for 
world disarmament. It is true that there has been a seem- 
ing decline in public enthusiasm for this cause since the 
greater part of the civilized world was engaged in a war 
that was to end war. Yet it would be a mistake to take 
the increase of armament budgets in the great nations— 
comparing those for the present year with those for 1914 it 
ranges from 90 to nearly 400 per cent—for an expression 
of the popular will. It is, for the most part, the overhang 
of a situation that can be changed only by the necessarily 
slow return of mutual confidence between peoples. 
Frederick J. Libby, secretary of the National Council for 
Reduction of Armaments, has just published a “campaign 
textbook”’ of the “war on war” in which he brings to- 
sether astonishingly voluminous testimony of the peace 
sentiment that today prevails not only in America but 
throughout the world. When sceptics point out that hardly 
any of the old peace societies have maintained and are ac- 
tively pursuing today a vigorous propaganda for dis- 
armament of that thorough kind that is not afraid of risks, 
it is well to consider the list of great organizations, not pri- 
marily engaged in that propaganda, which have in recent 
months come out with strong pronouncements on this sub- 
ject. They include, with divers Christian churches, bodies 
of men and women representative of our whole social fabric, 
such as the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ National Council, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor and the 
International Federation of Trade Unions with which it 
is affiliated, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
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the National League of Women Voters, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers. 

In London fifteen thousand people this year took part in 
the No More War parade; in Berlin between two and 
three hundred thousand—with similar demonstrations in 
three hundred other towns and cities; in France all workers’ 
organizations except the communist party took part. “The 
tide of nationalist boastfulness is on the wane, according to 
observant travelers, not in one European country but in 
many. In Poland the militarists have been soundly beaten 
in the recent elections; in Japan public opinion has com- 
pelled a withdrawal of imperialist policies toward Siberia; 
in France the common sense of the economists is in the 
ascendant over the passions of the revenge politicians; in 
England all parties in the recent contest were opposed to 
military adventures. Even in Italy, with the nationalist 
Fascisti in power, the first interviews given by the new prime 
minister, Benito Mussolini, was for the purpose of reassur- 
ing the world that the policy to be pursued in international 
affairs will be strictly in the interests of industrial rehabili- 
tation and “to secure agreements and understandings, even 
with the Jugoslavs, as it is imperative to form bonds of 
friendship, particularly with nations possessing raw 
materials.” 

Thus, in spite of clouds on the horizon, this Christmas. 
season sees a friendlier spirit in the world than has been evi- 
dent for some years past. It is one of the great opportu- 
nities of America in the days to come to give strength and 
effectiveness to that feeling by a more concerted expression 
of the public opinion here’in favor of speeding up the achieve- 
ment of international harmony. 


OOD cheer and promise of still better comes from the 
life tables recently issued by the Census Bureau, Kansas 
leading the country among states, and Washington, D. C., 
among cities. What does it mean in terms of social order, 
community life, and the continuity of the family to say 
that the complete expectation of life at birth in 1920 for 
74 per cent of the population of the United States was 
55.23 years for white males and 57.41 for white females? 
In 1900 in Massachusetts the comparable figures were 42.50 
and 44.46 respectively. In 1920 in Kansas they were 59.73 
and 60.89. 

Is it too much to say that the safety of our ambitious 
educational projects, the extension of teaching and the justi- 
fication of our child-labor laws are secured by these bold 
figures? Does not the continuity of family life depend 
largely upon the age at which parents are incapacitated and 
become a burden upon the children or the community, and 
does not the possibility of saving the children themselves 
from too early wage-earning, of prolonging the years of 
growth and education hang on the same thing? 
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Can we not see in these figures an answer to those who 
have believed the poor and dependent must be always with 
us? Yes, always with us to be sure, but constantly decreas- 
ing in numbers if we prevent the commonest cause of de- 
pendency, disease, and thereby prolong the period of use- 
ful, happy, productive life, permit maturity of mind and 
body to develop before forcing upon youth the burdens of 
self-support. 

Reduction of death rates has been our first symbol of 
effective control of communicable diseases; dimunition of 
sickness has followed quickly in the shadow af the more 
dramatic event. Now we can speak with confidence of life 
extended and of health promoted. Without even waiting 
to learn the whole truth of the new vision of health and 
greater vitality through the application of today’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition, we must admit that, if we should apply 
in any one community the full strength of our present knowl- 
edge of health protection, we could within the next few 
years push on the expectancy of life almost if not quite 
to the three score and ten, toward which we have gone half 
way since 1890. 

Although the Negroes among us have not yet reached 
the favorable scale of the whites, the gain in life expectancy 
among them has been even greater in the past ten years. 

Where the benefit is so widely spread, so general though 
with marked variations as shown in the low life expectancy 
in Pittsburgh in 1920 (only 47.16 for males and 50.40 for 
females)—the credit must be generously shared among many 
professions, many government and private agencies, many 
movements of capital, labor and politics. A new national 
standard of well-being is recorded which means much in 
terms of human happiness. Other countries excel us, none 
the less, and in this alone our competition must be relentless 
and aggressive. 


TUDENTS of social movements and engineers of social 

progress in America have long ceased to regard our party 
politics as a battle in which the sheep are permanently and 
clearly divided from the goats, and in which it is easy to 
fight for the Lord by the simple process of consistently sup- 
porting the one party or the other. But to a larger extent 
than hitherto the country, as a whole, is realizing that the 
elections of 1922 cannot be interpreted simply in party terms; 
almost in every state there was a sad mixture of Republicans 
and Democrats, wet and dry, feminist and Adamist, bigot 
and liberal. North Dakota took the first governor under a 
farmer-labor regime and sent him to Congress as a Repub 
lican. A wet Democrat carried New Jersey; a wet Demo- 
crat lost Ohio. California voted wet in a referendum and 
dry on the governorship. Samuel Gompers jubilates over a 
“magnificent vindication of every contention made by the 
American Federation of Labor,” and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers quotes figures to show how much 
better labor’s foes fared than did its friends. 

Technical party divisions in Congress are less significant 
than the changing pattern of individual opinions there. This 
is especially true as regards the emergence of a constructive 
social program. A group of heterogeneous nonconformists, 
with the reduced Republican majorities in House and Senare, 
has become important as a force for progress not merely be- 
cause it can throw its weight effectively on one side or the 
other but because it includes men who generate ideas and 
have courage in fighting for their convictions. Thus the pro- 
gram of Senator LaFollette, returned with the largest plur- 
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ality ever given by Wisconsin—one of the few coherent pro- 
grams in a campaign which reflected general discontent rather 
than clear thinking on social issues—has assumed great sig- 
nificance; it includes such items as: 
Reduction of federal taxes by curtailing the eight hun- 
dred million dollars now expended yearly for army and 
navy ; 
Revision of the federal reserve and farm loan systems; 
Abolition of the injunction in labor disputes ; | 
A constitutional amendment to meet the decision of the 
Supreme Court nullifying the child labor law; 
A constitutional amendment providing for a popular refer- | 
endum preceding a declaration of war, | 


RANTED that-the wet referendums in Massachusetts, 
Illinois and California were little more than political 
gestures, since they could not affect existing federal statutes, — 
much less the Constitution, granted that Ohio’s dry vote and 
the defeat of Pomerene indicate large reserves of dry senti- 
ment in pivotal states, granted that the complexion of Con- 
gress is not sufficiently changed to make likely any present 
modification of the Volstead Law, the fact remains that the 
elections revealed, the country over, a very considerable 
preoccupation with the prohibition question on the part of 
the electorate. Whether the showing made was traceable © 
to a genuine popular discontent with the situation as it 
stands, or to skilful organization on the part of interested — 
minorities, it is fair to assume that prohibition cannot be 
disposed of as merely an administrative problem, and is likely 
to play a material part in the 1924 elections. 

In the Far West, where minorities turn to the referendum 
with a zest and optimism unknown as yet in the East, sev-— 
eral interesting tests of the public temper were held on 
questions usually thought of as settled. California and 
Colorado, for example, voted down measures designed to 
prevent the use of live animals in medical experimentation, 
both the large California universities taking an active part 
in the campaign on the side of scientific freedom. In Wash- 
ington a law which would have permitted parents to block 
the examination of their children in school by competent 
medical authority and would have made the detection of 
contagious disease much more difficult, was likewise defeated. 
In Oregon, however, the measure compelling attendance at 
the public schools, apparently aimed at the destruction of 
parochial education, and sponsored by the Ku Klux Klan, 
was passed by a comfortable margin [see the Survey, Octo- 
ber 15, 1922, p. 76]. ; 


HE decision of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals that the minimum wage law for women is 
invalid, is like a rattling of the dry bones of pre-suffrage 
days. Then it was held that working women must be pro- 
tected by law because having no votes they could not pretect 
themselves. Now the federal government has decided in 
effect that the women of the District of Columbia, who 
have no votes, need no protection. Are they not cared for 
directly by the federal government? But the federal gov- 
ernment, speaking through the lips of Justice Van Orsdell, 
seems unable to separate the idea that the minimum wage 
law for women is bad, from the idea that it is invalid in 
the District of Columbia. Justice Van Orsdell says: | 
No greater calamity could befall the wage-earners of this 
country than to have the legislative power to fix wages upheld. — 
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... If the law may establish a minimum wage for women, it 
may establish a maximum wage also. It may exercise the 
same power and establish the wages to be paid men. 


To be sure, the Supreme Court has declared the minimum 
wage law for women and minors constitutional in the state 
of Oregon, and since the minimum wage law for women is 
not in conflict with the federal constitution it is difficult to 
see why it should be invalid in the District of Columbia— 
unless that region is outside of the United States, 

This decision throws a curious light on the possible effect 
of the blanket bill which the National Women’s Party is 
pushing to “to remove all civil and legal disabilities from 
women.” If the women workers are left to the tender 
mercies of the federal government what will happen to 
them? ‘The claim that the vote is all the protection they 
need does not, of course, apply to the women of the District 
of Columbia who have no vote. But it does apply to the 
million of unorganized working-women in the various states 
who are threatened with the loss of all other protection 
than their newly acquired ballots—weapons which have 
never been effective in getting the necessary industrial pro- 
tection for men. 

This decision is an important move in the conflict be- 
tween those who feel’that women workers need special safe- 
guards—and those who feel that they do not; between those 
' who feel that the right to vote, implying an equality of in- 
telligence and education, must also imply equality of 
physique—and those who do not; between numerous or- 
ganizations which for thirty years have been putting pro- 
tective laws on the statute books of the states, and the 
National Women’s Party which stood so staunchly for the 
federal suffrage amendment in Congress. 

The Consumers’ League, which has just held a convention 
in Washington—at which the National League of Women 
Voters, the Women’s Trade Union League, the Council of 
Catholic Women, the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Council of Jewish Women were represented—to 
oppose this blanket legislation, has had the gage of battle 
thrown squarely in its face by this decision. 
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HEN one court invades the jurisdiction of another 

and pulls a prisoner away by force just when the judge 
is ready to pronounce judgment—as recently happened in New 
York,—when all sorts of fancy sentences are pronounced, 
such as to wash the dishes for the wife, to sleep in the stable, 
to subscribe to some charitable fund—as happens with in- 
creasing frequency—the ordinary citizen’s respect for the 
law can hardly be expected to remain profound. Of course, 
a mere outward show of dignity, great court buildings, the 
repetition, of forms and rituals that have become void of 
sincere feeling, cannot restore the traditional attitude of 
the citizen to the machinery of justice. “There is more hope 
in the reforms recommended a week or two ago by the 
committee of the American Bar Association for the guid- 
ance of members of the judiciary. The committee not only 
condemned as outside the legal functions of judges the pass- 
ing of “punishments in lieu of sentences,” such as those 
mentioned, but even more questionable practices. While 
there is no evidence of an increase in criminal venality 
which, of course, still finds its immediate punishment in 
America when it is discovered, there are, it seems, too many 
slight breaches of legal etiquette that come very near to 
graft and nepotism. The general laxity which permits 
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judges to make political capital of their position, the favor- 
itism shown to influential members of the community, the 
sensationalism in court procedure or judgment which is 
aimed to advance personal popularity, the committee espe- 
cially condemns. 

But even if all branches of the legal profession lived up 
to the highest code of behavior, both in small matters and 
big, the fundamental problem which Mr, Richberg lays 
bare on another page, and which is illustrated in the series 
of articles on prohibition enforcement starting in this num- 
ber, would remain unsolved. It is the problem of adapt- 
ing the whole of our legal machinery—and that includes 
the constitution of the United States as well as the court 
procedure of a police magistrate—to a complexity of social 
life in which the lights and shadows of right and wrong are 
infinitely more varied than in the social life of Rome or of 
the pre-Revolutionary English or American community. 
Legal precedents, of course, are always apt to lose their 
meaning as rules in practical every-day conduct, as condi- 
tions of life change; but generally speaking they may right- 
ly be looked upon as a steadying, conservative influence. 
Only when the gulf between law and current conceptions of 
personal and social rights and obligations becomes deeper, 
even that useful function is apt to disappear ; more and more 
the law is felt to be a hindrance rather than a help, and 
erratic changes in public opinion or sentiment more and 
more frequently enter into decisions that should be based on 
definite codified law as developed through a long history of 
human experience. The reform in America, obviously, will 
have to start with the Supreme Court, generally believed 
to be the most crusty of our legal institutions; and it is for 
this reason that the President’s appointments to it are looked 
upon as of more than passing political importance. 


CCASIONALLY a government department finds 
itself in a difficult position when it tries to aid not 
the common welfare but the opposite interests of different 
groups. An example of this is the reported decision of tne 
Department of Agriculture to aid the livestock industry by 
stimulating the use of meat. The American consumption of 
meat has, according to latest findings, decreased by more 
than twenty-five pounds per annum per person. “This may 
seem a trifling amount in the diet of the individual—though 
it is not so trifling when the large proportion of children in 
the population is considered—but certainly a serious matter 
for the meat producers. The point of interest, however, is 
the fact that this very same department of our federal gov- 
ernment has for years done what it could to discourage the 
use of meat as, for most of us, not only an unnecessarily 
expensive item of diet but one in which we have been in the 
habit of indulging too much for the good of our health. Dr. 
C. F. Langworthy, chief of the Office of Home Economics, 
one of the ablest food chemists in the country, who with 
every device available to the educator has spread the knowl- 
edge of the relatively small food value of meat when com- 
pared with that of much cheaper vegetable foods, now comes 
forward as one of a committee of bureau heads to cooperate 
with the National Live Stock and Meat Board in putting 
over a campaign for greater meat consumption. 

Of course, it may be demonstrated that if people could be 
induced to use more of the cheaper cuts instead of the choice 
steaks and roasts which American meat eaters seem to de- 
mand as a matter of course, the production of meat might, 
even without a rise in prices, be made sufficiently profitable 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Negro Portraits 


HE portraits here reproduced 

were shown, in October, at an 

exhibition of Negro art at the 
Harlem branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Self-taught amateurs and 
professional graduates of art schools 
here combined to present a survey of — 
the Negro’s present achievement in the 
graphic arts. “Those who would expect 
such a show to be altogether unsophis- 
ticated and of primitive virility must 
have been disappointed; for if it demon- 
strated one thing it was that all the in- 
fluences which make an average collec- 
tion of contemporary paintings a med- 
ley of styles and experiments have a cor- 
responding effect on the aspiring Negro 
artist. 

Of the artists represented on these 
pages, Otto Farrill seems most sure of 
his intention and of his technique. He 
was a student in the art class of a New 
York high school and is not profession- 
ally an artist. Samuel Blount, a car- 
toonist, is a student at the National 
Academy of Design. W. Russell has 
studied at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and is an illustrator. He ‘in- 


tends to specialize on picturing Negro 
life. Charles Keene, after working for 
a sculptor, has painted portraits for 
some time and only lately has entered a 
general course at the National Academy 
of Design. 

The committee responsible for the ex- 
hibition, which includes some of the 
educational leaders of Negroes in the 
North, hopes that it will encourage 
more effort at artistic self-expression 
among their people, and that more of 
the talented young Negroes will make 
the material sacrifice necessary to ac- 
quire the practice and training indis- 
pensible to the acquisition of sound 
craftsmanship. 
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Neighbors 


Catherine’ Breshkovsky, the “grand- 
mother,” finding herself shut out from 
her beloved Russia, turned her indomit- 
able energy to help the orphans of a for- 
gotten corner of Europe, Russian Car- 
pathia, which, part of the Hungarian king- 
dom for over half a century, became part 
of the new Czecho-Slovak republic at the end of the last 
war. [The Survey for September 15, 1920.] With the 
help of money gathered in America, writes Katherine Weller, 
Baboushka was able to establish four boarding-schools for 
children from the surrounding villages in this mountainous 
region. Small and overcrowded, 
these internats do not meet the 
needs of the children who clamor 
for admission. One of them, 
the school for girls at Rozvigo, 
is housed in a small three-room 
cottage, low and damp, without 
kitchen. Every day, in all 
weathers, the pupils must walk 
to another internat, a mile and 
a half away, to take their meals 
on a cold and draughty porch, 
Nineteen of them sleep in one 
room, by no means large, some- 
times three girls on two beds; 
and the same room serves for 
study in day-time, though there 
are neither desks nor bookcases, 
nor place where they could be 
put, , 

What is true of Rozvigo is 
true to a greater or lesser extent 
of the other three schools. In 
all of them, there is enthusiasm, 
eagerness to learn, cheerfulness 
in spite of all difficulties; the 
children sleep on their straw 
pallets and eat their scanty 
rations with a contentment 
born of the sense of having been 
given an unusual opportunity. 
Some are the children of peasants and workmen, others of 
priests and deacons of the Russian church whose lot—with 
no help from the state and all stipends at an end—is hard. 

It has become a question, now that the American relief or- 
ganizations are withdrawn, how these schools are to be im- 
proved or even to be sustained. ‘There is in the principal city 
of Karpato Russ a small but energetic association called 
School Help which is interested in these itternats and col- 
lects money for their support. They receive, writes Mrs. 
Weller, subscriptions from expatriated Russians living in 
America, from Ruthenian laborers in Pennsylvania steel mills 
and coal mines; but not nearly encugh. Some time ago, this 
association installed a printing ofice in Uzgerod which it 
hopes to make a source of revenue for the schools. The 
presses were bought with American money but, owing to the 
prevailing antagonism of the Czechs, it is believed, were 
made to pay a heavy duty at the frontier in spite of the fact 
that they were entitled to being introduced free of duty 
because of their intended use for a philanthropic purpose. 


BABOUSHKA 
A portrait by B. Grigorjen 


In spite of great natural resources—rushing rivers for 
water power, mineral springs running to waste, coal and oil 
deposits, a fertile soil—the country is poor; nearly half a mil- 
lion of its industrious peasantry, under the Magyar regime, 
were driven from the land of their birth to seek a living in 
America. 
forests of Poland and Galicia*to earn a living; but now, 
owing to the hostility of their neighbors and, it is alleged, 
the lacking sympathy of their present government, they are 
prevented from crossing the frontier. “The peasants have 
shared with other inhabitants of Hungary the fate of a con- 
quered people; even the equipment of a light railway at 
Nereyniza which formerly connected that town with the 
main line was removed by the 
Rumanians to their side of the 
frontier. 

In this town there is 
orphanage for Russian boys sup- 
ported hitherto by American re- 
lief organizations. Formerly the 
majority of these boys, writes 
Mrs. Weller, were beggars, car- 


From Jar-Ptiza 


and sleeping as chance directed. 
Still ragged, but very clean, 
they now have their home in the 
shade of a great walnut tree 
which spreads over the court- 
yard, and in addition to the usual 
school subjects are taught gym- 


carpentry in a shop equipped 
with tools furnished by the 
American Red Cross, now 
closed for want of means to pay 
the modest salary of a teacher. 
They work in the vegetable 
garden, keep house and yard 
clean, split the firewood and, 
when the chores are done, go off 
into the hills to gather fruit and 
mushrooms. 

An ideal life for boys during 
the summer months; but winter 
is long and cold. One problem at present is where the 
clothes are to come from to keep these boys warm in the 
coming months. ‘The collapse of this school, as of the 
others, is imminent; it will mean that instead of growing 
into useful, intelligent citizens, many of these boys will be 
thrown back into ignorance, beggary and, perhaps, crime. It 
will be a crushing disappointment, not only to Breskovskoya 
who has put into this work of aid and education so much 
of her magnetic personality, but to a brave people whose 
misfortune it is to have been dissociated from their original 
motherland and fought and bartered over by contending for- 
eign powers. 


EORGE CADBURY, who died in Birmingham at the 
age of 83, was one of the first manufacturers to conceive 
of welfare work as something more inclusive than improve- 
ment of the physical conditions of labor. As a Quaker, he 
was guided in his relations to his employes by a profound 
respect for personality; and his example—studied at first 
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hand by hundreds of American as well as English managers 
of industry—was the most convincing proof that the highest 
efficiency, elimination of waste to the finest point and a 


productivity exceeding all previous standards was to be ob- 


tained not by a ruthless application of office-made rules but 
by sympathetic cooperation with a loyal and contented fac- 
tory personnel. One of his earliest achievements, arising 
as so many measures which he inaugurated and which were 
daring in their novelty when he introduced them, was the 
almost complete balancing of the demand for labor in an in- 
dustry which in some of its largest branches was necessarily 
seasonal. He did it, as have other chocolate manufacturers 
since, by introducing side lines which eventually have become 
almost as important as the original products. 

With three hundred workers in 1880 and close on seven 
thousand at the time of his death, Mr. Cadbury demon- 
strated that it is ““good business” to have a reputation for 


! . . . io) te . 
something more than that aggressive individualist pursuance 


of success which so often is preached as the business man’s 
gospel. Some have thought that he went too far in using 
his work for betterment of working conditions as matter for 
advertisement; but in his hands that somewhat dubious 
method remained free from improper exaggeration, and the 
result has been an increasing volume of business that made 
it possible to spend an ever-growing margin of the returns 
on that betterment. Mr. Cadbury was wont to tell his 
visitors that the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere 
of goodwill and absolute mutual confidence between em- 
ployer and employed was basic to any scheme of improvement 
of working conditions; and by this he did not mean a closely 
guarded loyalty that excluded the loyalty of the workers to 
the interests and organizations of their own class; on the 
contrary, when his employes because of the exceptional ad- 
vantages and high wages they enjoyed remained lukewarm 
in the support of their unions, he encouraged them to make 
their membership of them a force for the improvement of 
conditions in the trade as a whole. Indeed, it was not 
infrequent for members of the firm to preside over organ- 
izing meetings held by the unions in the plant. In the 
same way he encouraged the association of employes for other 
social purposes. In fact, it has been said that the Bournville 
factory of the Cadburys has become the most important social 
center in the Birmingham district. 

George Cadbury was active in many national social move- 
ments, especially those for the promotion of education, 
temperance reform, and health, but rarely took an active 
part in politics, except through the ownership of a number 
of publications, including until a few years ago the in- 
fluential London Daily News, which, without any special 
direction of policy on his part, were 
ranged consistently in support of the 
more advanced side of liberalism. 


R. LONGUET,” asked the 

immigration officer, “do you 
know Karl Marx?” “Yes,” replied 
Longuet, slightly surprised, “ I knew 
him well. Hewas mygrandfather. But 
alas! he has been dead these thirty- 
nine years!” ‘Thus, twice denied ad- 
mission to this country as a danger- 
ous “red,” Jean Longuet, leader of the 
conservatives of French labor, finally 
passed the barrier. Born in England, 
a lawyer, for many years editor of the 
greatest labor paper in Europe, dur- 
ing the war a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, he is the first 
Frenchman to come here since the 


“reduce wages. 


Jean Longuet 
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war, qualified to report on the conditions, sentiments, aspira- 
tions of the rank and file of French organized labor. 

There is no glowing story of French labor victories, no 
revolutionary advance in the message I.onguet has brought. 

“They are discouraged,” he replies to inquiries. ‘“Ihe 
French workingman is finding an excuse for his natural in- 
dividualism, He says, ‘I will stay at home until they finish 
fighting it all out.’ ” 

French labor has become a house divided against itself. 
‘The trade unions reached their high point at the close of the 
war, when the organizations afhliated with the General 
Confederation of Labor reported a membership of 2,300,000 
as compared to 400,000 or 700,000 before the war. But 
since that time they have lost heavily and steadily. 

“On the great May Day of 1919,” said M. Longuet, 
“when the general strike stopped every wheel in Paris, an 
official of one of the railroads met one of our labor leaders. 
He threw up his hands and said, ‘You are stronger.’ But 
now he would not say that. 

“We have lost by the reaction after the war, but stril 
more by dissension in labor itself. Every country has suf- 
fered this way, France especially, since here the Communists 
got control of the organization. French labor has always 
been politically minded, even when it disclaimed politics, 
and much power has gone into these struggles. But now 
we are going up hill again. 

“The Treaty of Versa zilleg established the eight-hour day 
for certain of our industries, especially in the railroads and 
the merchant marine. Now the government is making at- 
tempts to break it down. It has started in the fields where 
France comes into competition with the rest of the world, 
where it has the support of the jingoes. ‘The seamen have 
been making a magnificent fight to keep the eight-hour aay 
—though the government insists we cannot compete with 
England, where it is not in force. It is not certain yet who 
has won. And in the railroads where the same fight is go- 
ing on, the two labor factions have united in a joint com- 
mittee. Here the government has forced the reunion of 
labor. It is coming in other places, too. More than 40,000 
miners of the Pas de Calais recently came together for joint 
action at a great demonstration. 

“There has been throughout France a general attempt to 
So far it has not had much success. The 
clothing workers have held their ground very well. The 
miners have lost a little, and it is said that there will be 
another reduction soon. If that comes we shall see a 
miners’ strike within the next three months. 

“In France the soldiers’ organizations have played no part 
in the reactionary movement. If you talk jingo reaction to a 
French ex-soldier, he says, “hat is the 
talk of a man who was not in the war.’ 

“French labor now as before wants 
the cooperation of the German work- 
ingmen in the rebuilding of France. 
It is more than a year and a half 
since the French and German unions 
signed an agreement on this. ‘The 
people of the north themselves would 
welcome the German workingmen. [I 
asked an old woman if she would like 
to have a German rebuild her house. 
“The devil himself may do it, if only 
it is done,’ she said. In seven villages 
they took a referendum, and in six 
the vote was overwhelmingly to let 
the Germans in to do it. The ob- 
struction is at the top, not among the 
workingmen. 


Jacob Wassermann’s 


THE GOOSE 
MAN 


Author of “THE WORLD’S 
ILLUSION” 


In the solid texture of this immense novel there 
are scores of human lives and dramatic situa- 
tions—the material of a dozen ordinary novels. 
The story of a musical genius in whom is sym- 
bolized the creative power of man. “A world 
of intolerable beauty.”-—N. Y. Tribune. 


477 pages, $2.50 


Sinclair Lewis’ 


BABBITT 


By the Author of “MAIN STREET” 


H. G. WELLS: 
“BABBITT’.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: ‘“‘Sinclair Lewis is 


one of the major prophets of our times.” 


HUGH WALPOLE: 


and understanding.” 


Dorothy Canfield’s 
ROUGH-HEWN 


Author of “‘THE BRIMMING CUP” 


A story of youth and young love in America, 
France and Italy. Rough-Hewn is Dorothy Can- 
field at her best, a rich and significant novel, 
longer than ““The Brimming Cup.”” “The story 
is one of penetrating beauty.’’-—Phila, Ledger. 


$2.00 


“I wish I could have written 


“It is fine, true, complete 
Ath large printing, $2.00 


Carl Sandburg’s 


ROOTABAGA 
STORIES 


Tales of the Rootabaga country for boys and girls 
and for young people of all ages. ‘‘They are 
America keeping abreast of Swift and Gulliver.” 


—N. Y. Times. 


“Don't wait. Get the book and read it aloud.” 
—The Bookman. 


Illustrated by the Petershams, $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 


Underwood and Underwood 


Justice Florence E. Allen 


“The workingmen too want to disarm, to avoid another 
war. It is only the jingoes who try to scare us with talk 


of protecting against Germany. ‘There is one thing which 
interests us very much in America. 


Here it is not only 


the workers who are talking against war, but also the liberal 


business and professional men.” 


OMEN as such seem to have fared badly in the No- 


vember elections—and the prediction has been dis- 
proved that women voters, unable to get hold of all the na- 
tional, state and local issues but anxious to do the right 
thing, would disregard party lines and give their vote 
to every woman candidate on the ballot. For instance, 
the election of Judge Florence FE. Allen to the Supreme 


Court of Ohio is due to a recognition by men as wel] as — 


women electors of her unusual services to the state, first as 
a judge of a court of record and then of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 

Her election is notable also because for the second time 
she has been returned to office on a non-partisan ticket. Her 
nomination to the Supreme Court was endorsed by a com- 
mittee composed of three Republicans. and two Democrats. 
She is, of course, the first woman to be called to that high 
position. 

In a recent interview Judge Allen said: 

“Tn general I am interested in demonstrating what women 
can do, so far as in me lies, but this fact had little induence 
in persuading me to be a candidate for the Supreme Court. 

“Cases affecting women are continually being considered in 
the Supreme Court. Moreover the Supreme Court combines 
with the functions of a ceurt functions of a somewhat legis- 
lative nature. It not only interprets, but it actually makes 
and unmakes the law. Legislation vitally affecting women 
is now being considered in important state organizations and 
if enacted may he interpreted or set aside by the Supreme 
Court within the next few years. It is, therefore, of par- 
ticular importance to women that their interests be repre- 
sented now in the Supreme Court.” 

Judge Allen at one time was on the editorial staff of the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer and has taken from it over into her 


legal work an abhorrence of needless delays—such as hold- 
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q ing prosecuting witnesses longer than absolutely necessary or 
letting trials drag along. She may claim membership also 
in the profession of social work. For while studying law 
: in New York she used her spare time as legal investigator 
for the New York League for the Protection of Immi- 
grants; in 1918 she was chosen by street railway workers 
"as their arbitrator in a dispute with the Cleveland Railway 
Company; and in 1919 she represented the women con- 
ductors before the National War Labor Board. 
| T least two of the new members of Congress are likely 
to add strength to the national legislature’s appreciation 
_ of social needs. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commissioner of 
- public health in New York City, who has been elected to 
the Senate, is said by politicians who are experts on such 
_ things to owe his sweeping majority in part to his work in 
health education that has made his name widely familiar. 
_ Though opinions differ on his ability as a health adminis- 
trator, he is undoubtedly one of the most successful health 
: propagandists the country has had in many a day; and if 
his talent for publicity is equally influential with Congress, 
_ we ought to see some lively advance of national public health 
_ measures. Born in Michigan, Dr. Copeland practiced in 
' Bay City, became house surgeon, then taught at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. After serving for a period as presi- 
| dent of the New York City Board of Health, he returned 
: 


| 
| 


to Michigan for three years as mayor of Ann Arbor and 
later as president of that city’s Board of Education. Re- 
- turned to private practice in New York, Mayor Hylan ap- 
' pointed him to his mest recent office. 

Very different is the story of Meyer Jacobstein, elected 
to the House from his home city, Rochester, New York. 
There are people who remember him as a newsboy, the 
seemingly typical product of a Jewish neighborhood. His 
career belongs in that growing list of American lives of 
self-made men who do not end up by owning the 
best part of their city but by enjoying the love and respect 
‘of their townsmen for conspicuous service to the social 
welfare. After holding a position in the United States 
Treasury, Mr. Jacobstein was called to the chair of econ- 
_ omics in a western university and, later, at the University 
of Rochester. More re- 
cently, he has been one 
of the outstanding fig- 
ures in the compara- 
tively new profession of 
labor management, put- 
ting through in one of 
the largest and most 
‘conservative clothing 
_ firms of the state some 
advanced experiments 
in democratic shop or- 
ganization which have 
proved not only success- 
ful but highly stimulat- 
ing to better relations 
between capital and la- 
bor in the whole trade. 
That Mr. Jacobstein’s 
election was due to his 
\personal reputation is 
shown by the fact that 


Ae te ha ema st 


This is Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. The photo- 
| he is the first Democrat graph in the SURVEY GRAPHIC for 


ovember (supplied by the Inter- 
national News) was not even a 
spirit photograph of this distinguish- 
ed newspaper man whose feats are 

better known than his features. 


to represent the thirty- 
ninth district since 
1910, and the only can- 
didate in his party 
elected in his county. 
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Books toOwn and to Give 


FICTION 
HER UNWELCOME HUSBAND 


By W.L. George 

“Perhaps the best characterization of the modern woman, who 
subordinates emotion to intelligence, whose watchword is courage.” 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. . . . “A fascinating tale, sardonic 
in humor, intensely human,” Philadelphia Record. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 

The most thrilling detective stories since Sherlock Holmes and 
Craig Kennedy—a criminal hunter in high circles who always got 


his quarry but never brought them to justice because “he knew too 
much,”’ $2.00 


SOME DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


By Harvey O’Higgins 

“This venture into the subconscious is a welcome departure from 
fiction dealing only with conscious, obvious motives; in the hands 
of sincere, capable men like Mr. O’Higgins, it results in illuminating 
portraits of human character.’”’” New York Post. $2.00 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By Margaret Deland 
The most discussed novel of the year. ... “These people live. 
The springs that animate them are not explained psychologically, but 
revealed emotionally. We feel them.” St. Paul Daily News. 
$2.00 


NON-FICTION 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 

H. G. Wells said that after reading this book he had “the sense 
of having crossed a ridge and come into a new land of understand- 
ing. This is a cardinal book.” It is on all lists of best sellers. 
The Mind in the Making offers you a chance to control your reason- 
ing faculties with the force of understanding. $2.50 


THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS 


“Will be read with absorbed interest all over the world, even to 
its remotest corners, commented upon lavishly, used as fuel for hot 
controversy lasting far into the years that follow.” R. Ybarra, 
translator of the Kaiser’s Memoirs. $3.50 


FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 


By Edward Simmons 

These intimate and anecdotal reminiscences of a great American 
painter run the gamut of experience and acquaintance at home and 
abroad from the literary circle of “‘Cousin Waldo” Emerson to buy- 
ing beers for Verlaine. $4.00 


NIGHTS AND DAYS ON THE 
GYPSY TRAIL 


By Irving Brown 

“As a picture of the Gypsy dancers, singers and bull-fighters of 
Spain, and as a portrayal of Gypsy character, it will find a place 
among the few really good books depicting Gypsy life.” TT. W. 
Thompson, Hon. Sec. The Gypsy Lore Society, England. $3.00 


NAPOLEON: From the Tuileries 
to St. Helena 


By Louis Etienne St. Denis, Known as Ali. 

The closest personal attendant of Napoleon was Ali, who gives 
an hitherto unpublished intimate and picturesque account of the 
Emperor with side lights on the Imperial regime. $3.00 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


By John P. Gavit 


The eighth volume in the Carnegie Corporation Americanization 
Studies. “A fresh and wholly original contribution to an under- 
standing of the factors in the making of Americans.” Editorial in 
New York Times. $2.50 


HISTORY OF ART 


By Elie Faure. 

In four volumes, profusely illustrated, the complete history of art 
from the earliest times to the present day. Thomas Jewell Craven 
in the Dial calls it: ‘The most interesting and seductive history of 
the subject that has yet appeared. ... He converts archaeology 
into impassioned imagery, and his narrative gifts are remarkable.” 
Volume I, “Ancient Art,’ $6.00; Volume II, “Mediaeval Art,” $7.50. 
In preparation Volume III, “Renaissance Art,” and Volume IV, 
“Modern Art.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est.1817 New York 
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Books For Gifts 
The Graphic Arts 


By JOSEPH PENNELL 


A beautiful volume for the lover and student of 
art by one of the foremost men in the field. 150 
illustrations, $5.00 net. De Luxe edition on Jap- 
anese vellum, $40.00 net. 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture 
By LORADO TAFT 


A profusely ‘illustrated account of the work of 
Rodin, Saint Gaudens, and of German, French, 
and American artists, by the famous Chicago 
sculptor. $5.00 net. 


A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region 
By ELLIOT R. DOWNING . 


A nature-guide that tells the story of most of the 
living creatures found in North America, in rela- 
tion to the facts of their physical environment. 
450 illustrations. In cloth, $2.50 net. De Luxe 
flexible binding, $3.50 net. 


The Technique of Thomas Hardy 
By JOSEPH W. BEACH 


A new study of Hardy’s novels for all lovers of 
English literature, $2.50 net. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5746 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


A Book for Children and—Every One Else 
To be ranked with ‘Alice in. Wonderland” 


THE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE BEE 
By WALDEMAR BONSELS. Profusely illustrated by Homer Boss 


Maya was not a bee like other bees i 
You love her. You thrill with her adventures. 


This book will surprise you by its charm. It i i 
has a delicious humor. oo ve es a 
An Outstanding Travel Book ade 


SEA and SARDINIA 
: By D. H. LAWRENCE 
rene Shor ARE superb Vania, poor by Jan Juta. 

Rishon, in Vani air: “'\ remarkable ‘travel SE 
account of the Mediterranean, and the tall coasts of Italy, ef the hard ead 
primitive island of Sardinia, of the peasants, still clinging implacably to 
a ee the men proudly dressed in the old magpie mot- 

» bl a ite, the women in stiff spreadi 
vermilion like Velasquez princesses.’’ 3 doe mead ae eee 
A Standard Biography 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: The Man and His Work 
Transl ted By Eder: ra Gea 
ated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
R. M. Lovett in New Republic: ‘‘Mr. Zweig’s biography is no ordinary 
one: The narrative is kept on the high plane of Rolland’s intellectual 
achievement With portraits and illustrations, $4.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 West 50th Street, New York 


MARY STEWART’S Famous Story-Telling Books 


FIFTY THOUSAND SOLD 
DELIGHTFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Bef 
oo te a Hero Story tg 
e! le a Once-Upon-a-Time St. 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus ay 
Tell Me a True Story 
In Five Volumes. Each $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ay 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK. 158 Filth Are. CHICAGO, 17.N. Wabssh Ave. 


SEEKING THE LAW IN VAIN 
(Continued from page 292) 


der false pretenses” or “working a confidence game,” but. 
meanwhile the sale of worthless securities and exactions of | 
extortionate profits, the exploitation of underpaid labor, im- | 
perialistic political schemes of conquest, continue as examples | 
of wholesale stealings that injure far more human beings |— 
than the petty thefts of pickpockets, sneak thieves, hold-up | q 
men and burglars. Ap 

But if anyone thinks there is a law concerning even petty | 
thieving, which may be universally understood and uniformly ’ 
enforced, he must be ignorant of the methods and bases of 
criminal operations in the large cities of the United States 
today and of the intimate relationships existing between or- | 
ganized politics and organized crime. It is fair to assert 
that the laws against stealing are respected today principally 
by those who have no desire or incentive to violate them. 
The petty crook has far more respect for the political power | 
of his competitive crooks and his personal enemies than he | 
has for the law. It will probably be accepted without argu- | 
ment that the big thieves likewise respect primarily the po- Hh 
litical power of their opponents or enemies. i) 

The purpose of the foregoing hasty consideration of a — 
small area of the field of crime is not to justify any philo- 
sophy of irresponsibility or absence of free will, but merely 
to suggest that the modern mind rejects primitive theories of | 
unqualified individual responsibility. And until a new theory 
of social responsibility upon new bases is developed and ac | 
cepted, we shall find that even in apparent violations of the | 
Ten Commandments we have not fixed rules of conduct hav- | 
ing the sanction of common thought and purpose, which is 
the necessary basis of any law which is to be universally un- | 
derstood and uniformly enforced. In this present period of | 
uncertainty, when intelligent men and women waver between | 
reliance on inadequate dogma, inherited from days of ignor- |. 
ance, and reliance on the tentative conclusions of half-de- 
veloped science, we shall seek in vain, even in the field of 
crime, for a clear understanding of just what is the law. 

It is appropriate to quote from the unusually honest state- 
ment of W. I. Thomas, a scholar of international repute: 


1 


It is the task of the social sciences to develop a method of 
determining social laws and their application which will give 
in the human world a control approximately as perfect as th 
control obtained in the physical world through the laws de- 
veloped by physics and chemistry and in the animal and lanl 
world through the study of biology. But the social sciences: 
have failed. History has failed, political science has failed, | 
economics has failed, sociology has failed, criminology has failed. — 

In the material world we have a marvelous progress— 
mechanical invention, scientific agriculture, scientific medicine 
—hbecause physics and chemistry and biology have by intense 
and unprepossessed attention developed a large number of — 
laws and their application. But in the social world we 
have developed no laws, and consequently social changes are 
not rationally made. When conditions become unendurable 


we resort to prohibition, sabotage, new legal enactments, 
revolution and eventually to bolshevikism. a 


This quotation points out the main reason for the condi 
tion of lawlessness in which we find ourselves today. Before 
the sciences had developed general understanding, of the 
physical structure of the world and of man, and of the 
natural forces effective in the world and in man, it was 
possible to develop out of abstract thinking, happily unem-— 
barrassed by scientific knowledge, an ethical code, a social 
code, a legal code, sets of dogmatic assertions based on as- 
sumptions, assumptions. based for the most part on pure 
faith fortified by claims of supernatural inspiration. 

But science has brought a disturbing mass of accurate, 
undeniable facts into.our world. Galileo refutes Aristotle, 
and Darwin confounds orthodoxy. <A torrent of facts” 


sweeps away the assumptions upon which we have built our 
ethical, our social and our legal codes. “These facts have 
disturbed all classes of society, but most of all they have 
disturbed the so-called intelligentsia—the group to whom in- 
evitably men of lesser education look for guidance. The 
unenlightened may repeat the old phrases, seek comfort in 
the old slogans and talk of “law and order,” without know- 
ing what the words mean. But just as soon as they seek the 
counsel of those who are supposed to know, they will learn 
that what the law is, and what the law should be, are 
problems yet unsolved. ‘They will learn that man can no 
more establish a law in the social sciences in successful con- 
flict with natural law than he can establish such a law in the 
physical sciences; and as long as the natural laws of the 


social sciences are unknown, there will be no permanency 


nor certainty in the so-called law which lawyers are sup- 
posed to expound. 

In truth it may appear, as we probe deeper into these 

questions, that—the law being founded on ethics, and ethics 
being founded to a considerable degree upon. religion, 
which might be described as a faith in the purpose of life— 
the failure of the law to express satisfactory rules of con- 
duct which may be generally understood and enforced is 
caused at least partially, if not largely, by an underdevelop- 
ment of religious thought. 
- May it not be suggested that one element in the under- 
development of religious thought has been intolerance, 
among those who have made it their business to guide and 
shape the religious emotions of mankind—intolerance to- 
ward inquiry into the soundness of primitive ideas upor 
which systems of theology have been developed? Is it no. 
necessary that human beings should hold their minds as 
open to inquiry in matters of religion as they are willing to 
preserve intellectual humility in regard to scientific dog- 
mas? ‘This thought has been expressed recently and most 
forcibly by Justice Charles A. Woods of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, who has written: 


Our minds should be open to the inquiry whether many of our 
common beliefs even about things we regard most vital—law and 
religion and justice—may not turn out to be mere fiction. . . 
In this day the fair-minded questioner of his own standards and 
the standards of his class has come to believe that the illustra- 
tive fictions mentioned were all based on a still deeper fiction, 
the false but accepted claim of the right of the ruling class— 
the class which controls land and other natural resources and 


labor—to impose as a fixed relation the conceptions of state° 


policy, of law, of social standards and of the rights and duties 
that adhere in property and largely in religion as well, which 
are promotive of its own interest. 


_ Thoughtful lawyers must recognize how often and in how 
many important relations of society men and women are 
seeking the law in vain for an answer to their questions as 
to what is right and wrong, or as a means for the entorce- 
ment of those principles which appeal to their instincts as 
right and for the suppression of those activities of their fel- 
low men which appeal to their instincts as wrong. Cer- 
tainly such lawyers at least should attempt to preserve 
themselves from intolerance toward advocates of change. 

Therefore it seems that they must be students not 
merely of precedents and rules, but students of the 
social forces and the social ethics which in their develop- 
ment constantly require the abandonment of precedents and 
the establishment of new rules. Then when they stand 
forth as exponents of law and order, they will appear as 
advocates, not of that law and order most agreeable to the 
selfish purposes of the groups temporarily most influential in 
society, but of that law and order which merits the sanction 
of the common thought and purpose and operates to pro- 
mote the éommon welfare and happiness. 


GIFTS! 


WOMEN AT THE WORLDS 


Chae rk OAD S 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


Miss Royden is supremely interested in 
the opportunity for women in the chang- 
ing order. The fact that she is to lec- 
ture in many parts of the country next 
year adds interest to this book based on 
her addresses given at the National Con- 
vention of the Young Womens Christian 


Association. 
Cloth $1.25. Gift Edition $1.50 


EES VLO DERN READERS 
CALENDAR—1923 


It has a zodiac cover in black and emerald 
green—a carefully chosen quotation for 
every day in the year. At the last mo- 
ment you always want a calendar for 
someone; have ready a calendar you 
would really like to give. _ Price 60 cents 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY- PEOPLES 


Volume I 
By FLORENCE HUDSON BOTSFORD 


A collection of Baltic, Balkan and: Slavic 
folksongs with the music. Not only are 
the native words given but translations 
of these words into English poetry by 
leading American poets. Friends in the 
far corners of the East and in the near 
continents of the West will find their folk 
songs in Volume II. 

Price: Volume I, $2.75 
Volume II, to be announced 
Note: Christmas and New Year 
songs taken from the First and Sec- 
ond Volumes of “Folk Songs of 
Many Peoples’ have been reprinted 
in a 56-page pamphlet most con- 
venient for the use of choirs. 

50 cents each 
25 for $11.00 50 for $20.00 

100 for $35.00 


DO’S AND DON'TS FOR BUSINESS 


WOMEN 
By JEAN RICH 


Informal talks to young business women 
on the everyday matters of dress—of con- 
versation—of health. Price $1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


NEW YORK CITY 


600 Lexington Avenue 
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Plans and Illustrations of 
Prisons and Reformatories 


Collected by 
HASTINGS Hy HART. EE; 


Formerly Pres. American Prison Association 


Price, $2.50 Net 


e 


Publicaion Department 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 EAST 22D ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dr. Fosdick’s 
NEW BOOK 
Christianity and Progress 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Author of ‘‘Meaning of Prayer’’ 


“Dr. Fosdick is doing as much as, and probably more, than any, 


other preacher in America to hold intelligent people fast to the 
faith."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


DEBATE 
“Can Every Man Earn a Living Under Capitalism?” 

HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS SCOTT NEARING 

says YES! says NO! 
Chairman, Robert Morss Lovett 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUN DAY, Dee CE MB E R10 th, 22-30) Pb. MoM, 

Tickets: $2, $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c, on sale at 

RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 7 E. 15th St. 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
MONROE N. WORK, Enprtor 
The standard work of reference on all matters relating to the Negro 
and the most extensively used compendium of information on this 


subject, published under the auspices of the Tuskegee Institute. 
sixth annual edition, 1921-22, is now on sale; 
board cover $1.00 postpaid. ‘Address 

THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


The 
paper cover 50c; 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PROHIBITION 
(Continued from page 288) 


His jaw came out, a big fist clenched the door post. “Lot 
of old women and long-haired ninnies. “They pulled this 
over when we weren’t lookin’. Nice mess they made of it. 
We'll clean it up and them too.” He strode through the 
doorway, head up, shoulders back like a square-rigged ship. 

“T wonder,” said Justice, “how the thing ever got by with 
Vince and his fighting men against it.” He turned to 
France. ‘There is one more man I want you to hear.” 

He lifted up his telephone. ‘Send Tommy ‘Tacconelli 
ines 

Presently Tommy edged through the doorway and slipped 
into the chair across the desk. His face was a flawless olive, 
and his rich brown eyes were sleepy-lidded. 

“I spik to you about Tony Spidel, Mr. Purdy,” said 
Tommy with a golden smile. 

“A friend of yours, I suppose?” asked Justice. 
know him, what’s he in a jam for?” 

Tommy rambled incoherently for a while about plots 
and counterplots and frame-ups and automobiles and two 
hundred cases. 

Justice listened. “I get you,” 
picked up for transporting.” 

Tommy nodded. ‘He was framed. It was the kike. 
He do eet. He thinks Spidel tek away hees beez- 
ness. He does not like compiteetion. But Tony—no, Tony 
no tek his beezness. “Tony is a good man—vera good man. 
But the kike, he says to the prohibeetion office—he is good 
friends with the prohibeetion office, vera good, that kike— 
he say, “Tony Spidel he have two hundred cases on hees 
truck,’ and so they tek him like that.’ ‘Tommy made a 
quick snatch with one brown hand. 

“Well, and I suppose they took the two hundred cases 
and the truck along with Tony,” said Justice. 

Tommy nodded mournfully. 

“And now Tony wants his truck back and, if possible, 
the whiskey ?” 

Tommy nodded again hopefully. 

“Did he have a permit to transport?” asked Justice. 

“Sure,” said Tommy. “But the prohibeetion fellows, they 
tek it and kip it.” 

“Well, it is not my case,” said Justice, “but I’ll inquire 
into it. If the permit is all right and it’s a frame-up, some- 
thing may be done—but I guess there’s something phoney 
about it.” 

“Tony Spidel, he does not read,” added Tommy hastily. 
“They give him the paper, they say ‘all right, Tony,’— 
Tony thinks all right.” 

“Who are ‘they’?” asked. Justice. 

Tommy shrugged his shoulders and looked at the wall. 

“Get Tony Spidel to tell us who ‘they’ are, and maybe 
I might persuade the assistant attorney who has the case 
to go a bit easy on him.” 

“Perhaps he tell,” suggested Tommy noncommittally. 

“Perhaps he won't,” said Justice. “I’ll bet he’s collected 
from somebody for that truck already, and as he can only 
get a fine for transporting he isn’t worrying much.” 

“No! No! No!” said Tommy emphatically. 

“Well, send him along,” said Justice, ‘‘and we'll find out 
about it.” 

Tommy rose to go. 

“By the way, who’s the big kike?” 

Tommy looked about stealthfully. 
healthy for me,” said Tommy. 

“I won’t let ’em know you told me, and they aren’t go- 
ing to do a thing to you. That’s all pappycock. ‘: 

Tommy paused, then he whispered “Blumenthal.” 

“Heard of him before,” said Justice. ‘We'll get him 
some day.” 


“IT don’t 


he broke in, “Spidelli was 


“Tt ees very un- 
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Tommy shook his head, “He is vera gude fren with the 
Prohibeetion Office.” 

He slid over to the door. 
and disappeared. 

“They are only two,” said Justice, turning to France of 
the Special Intelligence. “I have them coming in like that 
all the time. Credit them, and the whole system is rot- 
ten. It is almost funny when I think back to the early days. 
A story went out that an enterprising individual, formerly 
in the revenue department, was charging five hundred dol- 
lars for steering a permit through at Washington. And 
my old chief who was then district attorney was terribly 
outraged. ‘The thing savored of graft, and to him the 
thought of graft in the government service was sacrilege. 
He wanted to get somebody for it. And now, in a year’s 
time, graft has become accepted as a perfectly natural 
thing.” 

“Of course it’s not all true,” suggested France in his 
quiet voice. “J hear lots of things, but I don’t believe them 
all. 

“No, of course not. There are some I don’t believe. 
There is a little lawyer named Quinlan, who spoke to 
me this morning as I came in about one of his cases. I kept 
away from him, for not long ago he called another assistant 
familiarly by his first name, put his hand on his shoulder 
and talked a few minutes. It happened that his case couldn’t 
be reached for trial and was continued. He collected a 
thousand dollars from his client for the assistant, claimed 
that was the price for continuing the case. I suppose money 
has been collected for all of us that we never got. So far 
as I can make out, everybody believes everybody else is 
crooked. It is a deadly sort of atmosphere.” ° 

“Well, perhaps we shall master it,’ said France as he 
got up to go. 

“T wonder,” said Justice, “will the regular service make 
prohibition straight or will prohibition corrupt the whole 
government?” 


“T come back,” he remarked 


THE FACULTY LOSES THE BALL 
(Continued from page 305) 


We shall be able to tell by the eager responses that effective 
educational processes are going on. And this should very 
greatly reassure us. Under the best of circumstances col- 
leges are sure to be dangerous institutions. But if each of 
them has a stadium in working order, all will be well. We 
can drain off all our best young people into the colleges, esp- 
cially all who might have become leaders if they had not 
gone; and we can turn them out by thousands as standardized 
members of a cheering citizenship. 

If all such developments should seem, as they do to some, 
a very far cry from the time when the theory was held 
that a college teacher was well employed when he was 
teaching one student, I can only retort that we have come a 
long way from the days of Mark Hopkins. In an age of 
quantity production in everything, what room have we for 
individuals? Are not the thousands of members of identi- 
cally-minded or no-minded crowds in stadiums all over the 
country far more reassuring for good citizenship and 
obedience to our finished institutions than any number of 
erratic “individuals” could possibly be? Irreconcilables 
may try to make out that these things are evidence of in- 
tellectual decline in universities and in public life. But 
may there not be bigger things in the world than intellect? 
How about spirit? And who has even known such college 
spirit ? 

Who that has ever had the chance to be a member 
of a crowd of 60,000 cheering college men would care to 
go back and sit on a log with Mark Hopkins in a mum 
sweat? 
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Throwing Light upon the Subject 


UBLICITY must make people see what you are driving at. 
It is necessary to throw a little light upon your subject. 
Bring your message to the generous public mind through the 
graphic appeal! 

Take lantern slides, for instance. Pictures, graphs, charts, 
maps, etc., presented to audiences throughout the nation by means 
of stereopticon slides make people see the story you are telling. 
Lantern slides well designed and judiciously used are\an im- 
portant adjunct of many publicity campaigns. 

But lantern slides are only one of many graphic mediums 
through which you can reach the public. Novelty displays for in- 
terior or exterior use—charts that demonstrate in pictures and 
diagrams—maps—posters—direct-by-mail literature —illustrations 
for reports and exhibits—these are additional media that are used 
by designers of good publicity, 

Skilled and trained publicity men soon discover the funda- 
mental purpose of your campaign, and create a central thought to 
express it. They know also what are the best media to use to 
make the public see this thought. They know how to engineer the 
resulting campaign from beginning to end. 

You are invited to make inquiries for either counsel or service. 


THE O. AUSTIN COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ECONOMISTS 
110 WEST 39% STREET NEW YORK 


More than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Revised Edition, Ilustrated. $1.50—now ready. Written 
for children—read by adults, too. At your Bookstore, or 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Phila 


65 Halcyon Orient Days 


Around the Mediterranean 


A De Luxe “‘Clark’’ Cruise 
on the palatial S.S. 
“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(25,000 tons) 
Sailing February 3d, 1923 
VISITING: 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the Alhambra). 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, 19 days in the 
Holy Land and Egypt, Naples, Rome, the Riviera, Havre, 
Southampton, Quebec, R. R. to Montreal and New York. 


STOP-OVERS IN EUROPE 
The largest and most luxurious Steamer making a Medi- 


terranean Cruise. Inspiring Shipboard Services, Lectures, 
Travel Club Meetings, Entertainments, etc. 


$600 and up, including ship and shore expenses 


Address, Clark Cruise, care of the 
SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


the new American quarterly review, makes 
an original and useful Christmas present 
for you to give anyone who finds his busi- 
ness or peace of mind affected by events 
abroad. 


Under the editorship of Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, of Harvard, ForEiGN AFFAIRS 
has already become the forum where the 
most competent authorities express their 
views on the international aspects of Ameri- 
ca’s political and economic problems. 


Among the contributors to the notable 
first issue were Elihu Root, Charles 
W. Eliot, André Tardieu, John Foster 
Dulles, Ernest Boyd and Prime Minis- 
ter Benes. The second issue,—and every 
issue,—will be up to the same impress- 
ive standard. 


We have had designed the beautiful Christ- 
mas card reproduced in miniature above for 
those who wish to use ForEIGN AFFAIRS 
as a Christmas gift. Fill out and mail to 
us the attached coupon with your cheque 
for $5; and we will enter your friend’s 
name for a year’s subscription and send him 
(or her) this Christmas card just before 
Christmas. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
25 West 43rd St. New: York 


EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 325) 


to encourage live stock breeding. But seemingly the cam- 
paign is not to be thus limited. 

Before risking a mis-education of the consumer in order 
to aid the producer, the Department of Agriculture might 
well conduct an investigation as to whether live stock 
breeders receive everything that is coming to them now or 
whether they are not, perhaps, in a position similar to that 
of the dairy farmers, fruit growers and other food producers 
before they learned to cut out waste in distribution. More- 
over, if the eating of meat really is a luxury—of which 


there seems to be no doubt—why should the Department of | 


Agriculture, which has exerted\itself so strenuously to edu- 
cate us in thriftier living, not be perfectly happy about the 
success of its efforts? (Can it be that the prevalent mistaken 
notion that in the economic life of the nation the concerns 
of producers are more important than those of consumers 
also affects the policy of this, the most popular branch of 
our government? 


VIDENCE is accumulating that the quota law fer im- 

migration does not work. American public opinion will 
not tolerate a strict enforcement of the law that separates 
families, Again and again, the law has been twisted and 
stretched to meet these situations. And yet, social workers on 
Ellis Island tell us, there remain countless tragic cases that 
have not reached the ear of the public or the individual at- 
tention of the humane commissioner of Immigration, in 
which the legal wheels grind with relentless cruelty. 

The chief problem just now occupying the Department of 
Labor is that presented by the presence on the island of sev- 
eral hundred Armenian and Greek refugees who, fleeing 
Turkish military occupation, are informed nevertheless that 
they cannot enter America because the Turkish quota is ex- 
hausted, and are held for deportation. At the time of writ- 
ing, only one way seems open to prevent such a sentence: 
temporary admission on bond is within the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor, but the customary bond of five hundred 
dollars would be prohibitive for many of these refugees and 
would cripple the efforts of their friends to give them ade- 
quate shelter and opportunities of training for self-support. 
Furthermore, “temporary” admission would offer but a 
precarious security to these homeless folk. 

Nor can provision for those now facing deportation be 
looked upon as meeting the larger American responsibility. 
For thousands are still left in the East whose only hope 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
25 West 43rd St., New York 


Please send Forricn ArFrrarrs for one year as a Christmas 
present from me, and mail the Christmas card shown above, to: 


lies in the willingness of their relatives in the United States 
to provide for them. It is true that American generosity has 
sent help to the refugee camps in Greece and Asia Minor; 
but gifts of flour and clothing cannot fundamentally relieve 
the situation. We are faced with the alternative of spend- 
ing effort in keeping people alive without giving them the 
means of rehabilitation or of allowing at least those who have 
near relatives in America to come over here to normal home 
life and self-support. While public opinion will insist that the 
Department of Labor use freely its discretionary power in 
these circumstances, restrictionists will have to recognize in it 
a compelling argument for the amendment of the law if it is 
not to be scrapped altogether; and those who wish to see 
America become again an asylum for refugees from political 
oppression will find in it a new stimulus to unremitting 


effort. 
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I enclose cheque for $5. 
Very truly yours, 


fal If you want a subscription for yourself also, check this 


square and send us $10 instead of $5. 
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Art Colony Products 


In Hammered Brass and Copper. 
Editorially featured in America’s 
leading magazines. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 
CHARMING 
AND 
IMMORTAL 
At prices which 
speak 
for themselves. 
| A-zg. CANDELABRA. 
| Biblical design. Cast 


Brass. 
11% inches high. 


$5 


A-1oo. NUT 
CRACKER. 
Cast Brass. 
Chanticleer 

design. 

6 inches long. 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 

- help to make that daily service 
possible. 


- Cast Brass. 
Graceful lines. 
634 inches high. 
The pair, 


$5 20 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 
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GZ 


A-36. A-63. . 
3 The average dollar will buy 
EANDLE- A-6 BUD VASE ; 
STICKS. oe ; to-day less than two-thirds of 
$ KNOCKER. Hammered : 
oe Brass. Golonial iat what it would buy before the 
in, 1 . . . . 
ee e.g in, high. war. This means that it costs, 
$9 50 72 $3.00." $1 20 
A-45. CARD TRAY. 


Hand-made and Hammered. Brass or Cop- 
per. Shaped like Roman urn. 9% inches 
long. 5% inches wide. 


Better Service 


The Dee 


on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole 3s costing 
the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


$4.00 
/ Our beautiful pat 
illustrated 
J y 
catalogue NUT BOWL. 
mailed on Hammered 


request. Brass or Copper. 
4% inches high. 


Diameter, 7 in. 


$400 


Goods shipped, 
prepaid, east of 
Mississippi. 


ART COLONY INDUSTRIES --- 137 E. 29th St., New York 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements, Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s 
lives and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure 
of health and strength.’’ 

Publishes monthly magazine,, ‘‘“Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat IT. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 


pate Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of. Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September, 1923. HE, R. Cass, 
General Secretary, 185 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370. Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C, C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Purope. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary, 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. e 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 
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-jieal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, | 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, } 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth.. Neither a State nor a | 
Government school. Free illustrated literature, } 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Joho | 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free | 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificiai | 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- | 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- | 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans | 
to put the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” aq 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- | 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing | 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City. Will begin publishing and distributing bul- 
letins and other literature in the fall of 1922. x 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- |) 
legiate Socialist Society)—Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman | 
Thomas; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Hdu- Hh 
cation for a new social order, based on production for use and not | 


for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates |) — 
for students. | 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: | 
Fresident, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- We 


retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- | 


man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New || 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- | 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States | 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings | 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on jj 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. iG 


sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans |) 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- | 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN i 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 


men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- | 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


’ 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National | 
Body of the’ Catholic Organizations of the country. j ; 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, 1). C. / 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 2 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
CPR parent of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John | 
A. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; | 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. i} 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral | 
William S. Benson; Exec, Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. t 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. | 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C.— | 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly, ‘‘The American Child.” ; 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, F | 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates an 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children, 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all chil 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MB&NTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on menta] hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, W 

neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, 
$2 a year. 


foo SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


| NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks, 
| pres., New York. W., H. Parker. sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
| einnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
| principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
|| social service agencies. Hach year it holds an annual meeting, 
| publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
| issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
| Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
| eeedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 
| membership fee of five dollars. 


| NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 


at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 EK. 23rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
| night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘honest 
| cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


| NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
| comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
_ for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
| work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


| NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 

_L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
12 BH. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
oo workers, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
_ Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
| Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
| Bighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
: stry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
- ieanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
| erhe Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
| Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
' self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


7 
| PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
| —1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
| Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
| -round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
Playground and community center activities and administration. 


- 


Zz 
b PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
esentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
_phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
rovements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 


EE ce, the Wugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
lied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 DB, 22nd St., New York. De- 
pa ents: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 


to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 


7 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala, 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHor’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF STRAP- 


HANGERS AND COAL-DIGGERS 


(Continued from page 295) 


“And when we get it out,” said slow-spoken Joe Foster, a 
union organizer, “we have to take any weight the company 
says. We're not allowed a checkweighman. I drove my 
thirteen-ton motor across the scales once and told the fel- 
low to see what weight the company weighboss would give 
me for it. ‘One ton-ten,’ he hollers, never noticing it was 
the heavy motor on the scales and not the mine car he was 
weighing. I got fired for that along with every man who 
stood and watched me. In union mines we have our own 
checkweighman.” 

For four days the testimony was of under-payment, work- 
ing conditions, mine guards, loss of civil liberties and the 
whole catalogue of grievances which go with non-unionism. 
The miners, like the subway strap-hangers of New York, 
are out to control the conditions under which they work. 
They believe only their own organized power will help them. 
One of the women, beaten back to a company town after 
six months on strike, put it dramatically: “I have union in 
my heart, but what is this weak arm,” shaking it at the black 
culm pile towering behind her house, “against that mighty 
monster? Union is the only thing to protect us.” 

Another, still on strike, though living with her children in 
a chicken coop, scorned the idea of giving in. “I tell my 
man, him go up the company street to get a job after being 
evicted from our house, I go the other way and never come 
back.” 

An old man, medals of the Spanish War on his coat, stayed 
on in a tent with his “fold woman” because “I am a fighter 
and I’m going to fight this thing through.” 

In New York the man who walks to his job is so rare that 
he boasts of it. For all the others coal from the broad, open 
places of Pennsylvania makes it possible to live in Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey or Staten Island or the Bronx and yet put 
in eight hours’ work in a skyscraper. Like a shuttle between 
the millions who jam New York’s street railways and those 
thousands in Pennsylvania who mine their driving power, 
went the Mayor’s committee to make its report. “They have 
said they believe that no public utilities should operate on 
coal obtained under the conditions which dominate the Ber- 
wind-White mines. It is a new thing in social economics 
that New York has done. The daily physical compression 
of the rider in the city’s subway trains has dramatized for 
him the daily underground job of the man who digs the coal. 


For Christmas 


The Best Gift, the Easiest Gift, the 
Gift that Lasts a Year— 


cA years subscription to Survey Gra- 
phic $3.00, The Survey at $5.00 


cAn easy combination of your foun- 
tain pen, your check book and the 
order blank on the inside cover of 
this issue. 
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ELSIE SALCEDO 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


The New York School of 
Social Work 


Of special interest to social workers is a course in 
METHODS OF PUBLICITY 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Evart G. Routzahn be- 


ginning the second semester. 


This is offered in addition to the regular subjects 
which are open to students entering at the mid year 
period. 

February 2nd is registration day. 


For detailed information address 


The Secretary 
107 East 22nd Street New York City 


Hospitals 
and ; 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE MARKETPLACE 


is doing a lively business for its patrons. Why not let 
it serve you? If you have anything you wish to sell, 
buy, or exchange send in an advertisement for the next 
issue. For rates see page 345 of this number. 
Address The Marketplace, Classified Advertising 
Department 
THE SuRVEY, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


With Introduction by Premier 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


NERVES 


And Personal Power 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 


“Not only have I found it help- 
ful to myself, but I know of no 
other book which so persuasively 
points the way to self-control.” — 

DONALD C. BALFOUR, M.D,, 
Mayo Clinic (Minn. ) 
{- SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. $2.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 1°8 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHILDREN WHO NEVER GROW UP | 
(Continued from page 316) tl 

sashes of satin ribbon six inches wide and two yards), 
ables. Wa 
One Christmas a pair of rubber boots was the height | 
of the ambition of half a score of farm boys. In the} 
height of the ambition of half a score of farm boys. In the) 


and violins to equip a girls’ orchestra which made as much) 
music, and not nearly as much noise, as the boys’ brass band. | 
Many of the attendants and all the teachers enjoyed taking) 
part in dressing the numerous dolls which were in demand. } 
Every girl had to have a doll, but did not need a new one} 
every year. ii 

The selecting, purchasing and labeling of the hundreds ‘afl 
presents was a very important job, especially the wrapping) 
and checking off, for it would be a tragedy if any child were} 
forgotten. So my wife and I made this our special pleasant | 
duty, and for weeks our evenings were spent in Santa| 
Claus’ workshop, as the room set aside at this season of the | 
year was called. ee 

The choice of Christmas presents, which at first was’) 
very difficult, became easy when the plan of the letter to) 
Santa Claus from each division was hit upon, and with the} 
great success of the show business the bugbear of expense | 
vanished. For the few children who received boxes from \ 
home, a present from the box was placed in the basket with} 
those which came from Santa Claus, and the rest of the barf ; 
given later. | 

One Christmas a small tragedy was narrowly averted. i 
Little Hattie had lost an eye. “That year there were three | 
hundred and seventy girls in the institution, and Hattie was. 
one of one hundred and twenty who asked for a doll. Now 
between the time of wrapping and labeling and the present- | 
giving on Christmas morning, some accident had injured one} 
doll’s head, knocking out an eye, and by the irony of fate it, 
was Hattie’s doll! As soon as a child gets her present, the | 
first impulse is to pull off part of the wrapping to see what it}, 
looks like, and poor little one-eyed Hattie was confronted by. 
a one- ae doll. But before she had time to realize what had} 
happened, another pair of eyes, made all the sharper by the} 
deep love in the heart below them, had seen the accident and | 
quickly Mrs. Santa caught the damaged doll out of Hattie’s | 
arms saying, “Why Hattie, that’s not your doll, what a funny | 
mistake,” and reaching over her head she pulled from the } 
tree a gorgeous creation in yellow satin and lace, saying, | 
“This one is yours.” ‘To have had the child think that Santa | 
Claus had played a heartless joke on her would have hewe | 
tragic indeed. | 


i 


| 


O look back a quarter of a century and remember the | 
joy I was able to give to so many of the poorest and | 
feeblest of the little ones, makes memory, which often sad- | 
dens, a source of happiness. I often declared that on Christ |_ 
mas Day I had more real fun than any fifteen men in «| | 
state. j 

Besides adding to the joy of life, both of the children ai | 
my own, I valued the opportunities which festivities of all | 
kinds afforded me, of coming in close touch with my child 
so that I might the better lead and control them. I wanted 
them to recognize the superintendent not as an austere and 
distant ruler or judge but as the dispenser of pleasure 
happiness. 

I felt toward them in a large measure as I did toward | 
my own family, I wanted them to feel toward me as loving ; 
children do to their father. Time went on and the numb 
grew so great that personal contact with each was impossible, | 
but to the end I kept up my close relations, especially 4 
the morons, the most difficult class to control, as much as f - 
possibly could. 


16 Million Listen In 


ROM Maine to California, from Wisconsin to Louisiana daily news- 
papers and weekly reviews have broadcasted Robert Lynd’s indictment 
of life in the oil fields and John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s promise of a better 
day (Done in Oil, Survey Graphic for November). Forty-seven states and 
the national capital have “listened in.” Parts of the articles have been reprinted 
in 287 papers in 185 towns and cities. 
come into the SuRVEY office were pasted end to end they would make a column 
of newsprint of 232 feet and 3 inches---so long that if the Statue of Liberty 
could hold it in her upraised hand it would trail for eighty feet on the base be- 
low her. The aggregate circulation of the papers from which these clippings 


come is 16,676,623. 


Washington, D. C., Post—“Coming from such quarters, 
these are significant pronouncements.” 


New York Evening Post—“One might inquire why it re- 
mained for an outside investigator to reveal these abuses, 
and why it took a year to get them to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
attention. But when all the circumstances are considered, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s present attitude deserves the very 
heartiest commendation.” 


Troy Times—“While Mr. Rockefeller is by no means the 
pioneer in this movement, his endorsement will give it 
impetus.” 


Boston Post—“His [Mr. Rockefeller’s] position in the in- 
dustrial world gives his statement a new force and 
strength.” 


William Allen White in New York Tribune—‘“No other 
American has the peculiar power for good in his works 
and words that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has. And he is 
doing what he can with sense, and energy, and courage. 
He is using the lever of his millions as a pry to lift a 
little the burden of injustice upon certain hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” ; 


Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise—‘In view of the vast riches 
which the various Standard Oil companies have disbursed 
in the last few weeks in stock dividends, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
position on the labor question is important. The long 
work hours and the terrible conditions pictured by the 
Graphic in some of the oil fields of the country cannot 
long withstand the force of public sentiment and Mr. 
Rockefeller can do a great deal to create public senti- 
ment because he can always get a hearing.” 


Asheville, N. C., Citizen—“Mr. Rockefeller has to support 
his ideas the thinking portion of the public and an increas- 
ing number of industrial managers. His doctrines will 
eventually prevail.” 


Los Angeles Examiner—‘When Mr. Rockefeller protests 
against the twelve-hour day, the seven-day week, and 
other barbarisms in industry, he acts as the friend of the 
worker, also as the MUCH BETTER FRIEND of those 
that have money and that need protection and safety to 
enjoy, much more than they need a LITTLE MORE 
money.” 


Galesburg, IIl., Republican Register—“It counts for some- 
thing when John D. Rockefeller, Jr., speaks for the eight- 
hour day and the Sunday rest for workmen.” 


Kansas City Times—“It is significant to find a man like 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., expressing the opinion that the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week no longer can be 
tolerated.” 


If the clippings which have actually 


Goshen, Ind., News Times—‘Young John Rockefeller is the 
latest advocate of an eight-hour day and a six-day week 
and a good many who think the young man is becoming 
too liberal will recall that his thrifty dad never cast any 
aspersions upon the twelve-hour day and seven-day week.” 


New York World—‘It is probably no fault of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s that his theory regarding the hours of labor has 
not yet been written into facts. ... The significance of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s statement lies not in its inconsistency but 
in its promise. ... The twelve-hour shift even in con- 
tinuous industry is discredited.” 


New York Globe—“Mr. Rockefeller as an owner of oil 
securities has spoken out vigorously. If other owners will 
take the same enlightened attitude they will serve the 
state and at the same time fortify their own interests.” 


Boston Herald—“‘Now he [Mr. Rockefeller] has said flatly 
that long hours and long weeks make neither the best 
citizens nor the best workers. That is almost certainly a 
token that these iniquities are going out of the oil industry 
just as they are likely to be eliminated from the world of 
steel.” 


St. Louis Post Dispatch—“His [Mr. Rockefeller’s] senti- 
ments are fair enough, but a man in his position must be 
judged by the realities. On that evidence the Rockefeller 
labor policy is ruthless.” 


New Orleans Jtem—‘“‘John-D. Rockefeller condemns the 
twelve-hour day and seven-day week,’ we hear, but why 
should he worry about either one? We understood he had 
retired and was taking things easy.” 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., Gazette—“Interested in scores of great 
concerns, in some of which the twelve-hour day still is 
employed against his wishes, the younger Rockefeller can 
be counted as a powerful friend of labor when he takes 
up the battle as this statement indicates.” 


A yearly subscription to The Survey 
includes the twelve Graphic numbers and twelve Midmonth- 
lies which follow up the whole broad field of social, health, 
industrial welfare—24 large issues for $5. 

Or Survey Graphic by itself, 12 fully illustrated, hand- 
somely printed monthly numbers full of important special 
articles, may be taken by themselves at $3. 

Survey Associates, Publishers 
112 East 19th Street, New York 

I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter 

me for a year’s subscription to— 


— The Survey, $5.00, or [) Survey Graphic. $3.00. 


Name 
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Social Studies 


Ce by 
Joseph K. Har: 


What Is the “Scientific Mind?’”’ 


e 


HE GOD of the scientists is fact,” said one who 

put himself in that class. But the statement is 

incorrect. In two ways. The ideal of the 

medieval theologian was Fact, too. He stood 
firmly upon his Facts. And the ideal of the most unscien- 
tific among us is Fact, too. “It’s a Fact, what I’m telling 
you,” he says. So the scientist must build on something 
more distinctive than Facts if he is to be convincing. Most 
of the scientist’s troubles grow out of his reliance upon Facts 
that are no longer reliable. 

The one thing that distinguishes the scientist from all 
other types of men; the one thing that distinguishes the 
scientific mind from every other type of mind, is this: the 
scientist does all his thinking in terms of hypotheses, whereas 
all other minds insist upon being dogmatic. The scientist 
holds his conclusions in suspense: his mind approaches every 
situation tentatively: he inquires: he guesses: he supposes, 
but he dces not dogmatize. To be sure, he is not content 
with merely guessing. He wants to put his guesses to the 
test of actual conditions. He wants to experiment, for the 
purpose of proving them sound or false. But even when he 
has found his proof, he holds the result always subject to 
reconsideration. | In the presence of the mazes of the world 
his mind is modest, tentative, always capable of learning. 
There are not many scientists. 


HERE are those who hold, with the “scientist” quoted 
above, that there can be no proper use of the word 
“science” in connection with things social, in education, or 
social work, or politics, or economics, or sociology, or ethics, 
for many years to come, because we have so few Facts in 
those fields. ‘These people claim that the term “social sci- 
ences” contains a definite contradiction, today. Science im- 
plies the presence of Facts; and in the fields of the social 
studies we have almost no dependable Facts. We have 
nothing but tradition, custom, prejudice, old tales, super- 
ficial psychologies of the fabulous type, preposterous specu- 
lations, wishes that are fathers to whole broods of illegiti- 
mate thoughts, gullibility, and minds close to the “lunatic 
fringe.’ Hence, to speak about the “social sciences” is 
analogous to speaking about pet rattlesnakes or tame earth: 
quakes. Social and scientific simply do not fit together. 
Doubtless this would be true enough if their definition of 
the scientific were correct. Fortunately, they are mistaken. 
There is plenty of room for the scientific mind to operate 
in the fields of the social studies and social work. There is 
just as much chance for the scientific mind in those fields as 
in the fields of the physical and biological sciences. All that 
is needed is that the social student shall approach his study 
or his work with intellectual modesty, with tentative pro- 
posals, with suspended judgments, with willingness to look 
over all the alleged facts that present themselves at any 
time. ‘These are the considerations that must be fulfilled by 
the scientist in any field. -The physicist, the biologist, the 
chemist cannot escape from these same obligations. Being 
a scientist is no sinecure. Measuring and weighing materials 


does not make a man a scientist. Adding up statistics does 
not either. 
issues here; physical science needs to do so no less. 

For science is not a means of enslaving the mind. The 
mind of the true scientist refuses to be enslaved by facts any 
more than by the most fatuous superstitions. “The minds of 
many biologists are being definitely paralyzed, today, by cer- 
tain alleged ‘‘facts” that they think they are finding in the 
field of heredity. “These same biologists and their not too 
scrupulous popularizers are publishing materials that tend to 
enslave the minds of the rest of us. “Science” is thus en- 
gaged in a peculiar enterprise. Having won freedom, as it 
once boasted, from the bondage of medizval superstition, it 
proceeds to dig a hole into which it can retire to find a 
bondage of its own making. This is not scientific. It is 
dogmatic in the extreme. When science declares from the 
laboratories, “We have now found the Truth, the whole 
Truth, the last and final Truth,” science has ceased to be 
science. It has become dogmatism—of the same degrading, 
illiberal sort of which we seem to find so many examples in 
the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. Dogmatism is dog- 
matism, whether it comes from a theologian’s study or from 
a scientist’s laboratory. And when the scientist turns dog- 
matist, he ceases to be scientist. At the present time, the 
strongholds of dogmatism seem to be not in the studies of the 
theologians but in the armchairs of certain biologists and 
psychologists. ‘Teachers and social workers who take, with- 
out their grain of salt, the writings of these alleged “scien~ 
tists,” are likely to find themselves in rather precarious intel- 
lectual positions in the near future, 


OREOVER,. of all the dogmatisms that have ever 
afflicted the human race and bound the wings of man’s 
imagination, condemning him to a mean and sordid life on 
the bare earth, the dogmatisms of science are likely to turn 
out not only the least defensible but the most stultifying and 
subversive. From the dogmatisms of the theologians there 
was always appeal—to the intelligence of men, to inves- 
tigation, to the scientific and creative imagination. But from 
the dogmatisms of the scientists to whom shall men appeal ? 
When the minds of the scientists have built walls of un- 
impeachable “facts” round about our human aspirations, 
shutting us up in their mechanical and finite universe, what 
shall become of our imaginations? Of all the deadly “gods” 
that ever ruled over men, the most deadly is “Fact.” ‘The 
mind that worships such a “god” will become, in time, as 
narrow and as unimaginative as is the god it worships. 
From the finished knowledge and the final dogmatisms that 
scientists would foist upon us under the name of “science” ; 
from the finite “gods” they offer us under the name of 
“Facts” ; from the paralysis they suggest to all who work in 
the fields of the social studies—we make appeal to the real 
intelligence, to the endless imagination, to the creative spirit 


that breaks through all repression, whether theological or — 


intellectualistic, and that finds its true life in “the universe 


with the lid off!” 
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Not only does social science need to face the 


MO ALS 1 ODES, 


Study Course on 


Social Organization 


VI. How Groups Grow 


Group growth brings with it important problems. All 
groups want to grow, almost all groups work for increases 
in membership, whether the group be a nation or a literary 
society. But few groups, big or little, take the trouble to 
find out what growth means. Increase in numbers may 
come by some form of addition from without, or by birth, 
within. But any increase will involve the group in more 
or less serious problems of internal as well as external re- 
adjustments. “Ithe fundamental question is this: Shall the 
new members submit to the group as it is, or shall they help 
to remake it according to their interests and desires? [very 
new individual, new-born babies not excepted, is a new bit 
of a pattern. Shall the new bit be patched on to the old 
pattern, or shall the whole pattern be rewoven with this 
new material included? 


Adding New Members 

e In the groups you know, what are the methods of securing 
new members? What promises are made to the prospective mem- 
bers? Are those promises honest? Does the group intend to 
fulfill them? Does the group fulfill them? Are new members 
subordinated to the group as it is, or are they expected to criticise 
and help reconstruct the group? If they do not like the group, 
can they stay outside? Are they told that before they get in? 
Did any group ever say that to desirable prospective members? 
Did any group ever say it to critical members? Consider these 
questions in relation to the United States as a group. 


The Services of a Group to Its Members 

¢ In any small group, all the members may have equal and 
common duties and privileges. But as the group grows, differen- 
tiations along these lines are necessary. Consider a small pri- 
mitive group, such as Lowie describes in his Primitive Society. 
What activities does such a group have to sustain in order to 
live? Who are the workers, or do all the people work? Is there 
a definite governing class? Or do all the people feel a part in 
the maintenance of social order? Is there a special group in 
charge of the religious interests, or are all members concerned 
with religion in some way? Is there any special group engaged 
in educational efforts, or is education just the result of the com- 
mon life of the group? Is it possible for any one individual to 
be interested in and to share all these activities: work, govern- 
ment, religion, education? 


What Happens When the Group Grows? 

e¢ When the group increases in numbers, what happens to the 
interests of the various individuals? Under what circumstances 
does a division of interest and sharing take place? Why do 
special groups develop within the larger group? Why do some 
become workers, others policemen or congressmen, and still others 
priests or teachers? Is this development desired by the whole 
group? Does it make for progress? For better living? For 
group effectiveness? For group solidarity? Are there any points 
of weakness in this development of “special interests and groups? 
Do workers ever lose interest in the whole community? Do gov- 
ernmental officials ever forget the whole community? Do priests 
ever lose sight of the community as a whole? Do teachers know 
and teach the whole community? What are the points of strength 
and of weakness in this development of specialized interests and 


: groups within the larger group? 


References: 
Robert Lowie, Primitive Society. Boni & Liveright. 
Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage. Yale University Press. 
Arthur Pound, The Iron Man in Industry. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. i iy 


Questions on 


Current Issues 


Which Way Are We Going? 


What is happening to The Law in America? We have 
much advice on Respect for Law and Obedience to Law. 
What is this advice doing to us? Do we know what the 
law is? Do we care what it is? Do we respect it? Do 
we obey it? Do we disregard it? Are we indifferent to it? 


What Is The Law? 


e Is there, in the United States, such a thing as The Law? 
Where is it to be found? Do lawyers know it? Do judges know 
it? Do judges agree as to what it is? Is it in the books? Can 
lawyers find it in the books? Is The Law a stationary thing, ot 
is it a changing thing? If it is a changing matter, where do the 
changes come from? From the lawyers? From Congress and 
legislatures? From the people? Where are the changes recorded: 
in law books? In the decrees of judges? In public opinion? 
Do people know when the law changes? Does a change in law 
involve any change in the habits and customs of the people? Can 
a change in law make a change in the habits and customs of the 
people? How are such changes brought about? 


The Uses of The Law 


e What is the purpose of law? 
people? To instruct and guide them? ‘To show them what they 
may and may not do? Is the law for all the people? Or for 
special classes of the people? Are some parts of the community 
“above the law’? Are governmental officials exempt from the 
law? Does the constitution exempt any one under any circum- 
stances from the operation of the laws? Does any part of the 
community claim freedom from the operation of the laws? Is 
their claim allowed? On what grounds? 

Are new laws ever needed? Why? When a new law has 
been made, defining new “‘llegalities,” is it proper for the citizen, 
then, to obey that law? Or should he test it, first? If it holds, 
shall he then find out how to avoid it, and go ahead with his old 
habits and customs? What attitudes shall the citizen take toward 
new laws that interfere with his old habits of life? Did he, a 
private citizen, have any share in making the law? How did 
he share in it? Even if he was opposed to it, all along, did he 
have any share in it? Is he bound by it? How far? May he 
ever break it? May he ask for its repeal? May he work for 
its repeal? May he denounce it,as unfair and inequitable? 
What is the citizen’s share in the making and remaking of the 


laws? 
3 Unwritten Laws 

¢ Do present tendencies and events indicate a growing re- 
spect for the written laws? Are people being punished for break- 
ing the written laws: the prohibition laws? The murder laws? 
The labor laws? What attitudes are juries taking toward these 
laws in your community? Which do the juries respect more, 
the written or the unwritten laws? What are these unwritten 
laws? Are there any unwritten laws about prohibition? What 
are they? About murder? What are they? About labor con- 
ditions, strikes, lockouts, and the like? If people are turning 
to these unwritten laws, is it because they despair of The Law? 
Or are they ignorant of The Law? Or do they think The Law is 
belated? Is an appeal to the unwritten law a backward step? 
Can people know the unwritten laws better than they can know 
the written laws? Who is to blame for the present public atti- 
tude toward The Law: the people themselves? The courts? 
The lawyers? The law-making bodies? Illegal acts of govern- 
mental officials? What is the actual situation in this respect in 
your community? 


Pp. 285-292; 332-334. 


Is law meant to repress 


References: 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Survey 


G. H. D. Cole, Labour in the Commonwealth. B. W. Huebsch. Book Department. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


ST TS A ET 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Graduate nurse, executive 
and social service training. Salary eighteen 
hundred. Trade Union Industrial and Pre- 
ventive health work. Journeymen Painters 
and Allied Crafts Health Dept. Eighty 
East Eleventh St., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and 
clerical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SURVEY. 

AD EDC DE ONE PER EE ETE EE eS 

WANTED: Trained and experienced 
matron for orphanage of twenty-five chil- 
dren. Apply Miss Jennie Pope, South Port- 
land, Maine. 

Nene wales: Vale A ee 

GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Working housekeeper, mid- 
dle aged preferred, family of four, pro- 
fessional mother and father interested in 
social betterment. Two boys, eight and 
ten, modern home just outside New York. 
4352 SURVEY. 


MANAGING housekeeper for large 
summer camp for girls in Maine from 
June—September. Position of responsibil- 
ity. Kindly state experience, references 
and salary expected in first letter. 4354 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Family Case Worker of 
training and experience. Address Asso- 
ciated Charities, Johnstown, Pa. 


WORKERS WAN1ED 


WOMAN as assistant head worker in a 
large institution for Jewish girls. Must 
have ability to organize club groups, social 
activities, and understand community prob- 
lems. 4357 SURVEY. 


RESIDENT NURSE in an institution for 
Jewish working girls. 4358 SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, Fridays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, graduate school of 
social work, three years post graduate ex- 
perience chiefly with delinquents, desires 
position as probation officer in juvenile or 
police court, juvenile court preferred. Will 
consider position as police woman. Refer- 
ences given. 4347 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, age 25, 
desires position as boys’ worker. Athletic, 
physical instructor, able to handle boys’ 
work, coach all branches athletics, teach 
any part physical education, including 
m.edical and orthopedic gymnastics. Avail- 
able now. 4351 SURVEY. 


GENTLEMAN with number of years 
executive experience and intensive train- 
ing in Social Service, desires position as 
Manager, Secretary, etc. Best of refer- 
ences. 4353 SURVEY. 


WANTED: 


minimum salary requirements. 


P. O. Box 36, Station ‘‘D,’’ New \ ork, N. Y. 


An Experienced Executive 


An Organization having contacts with all the Protestant denomina- 
tions is looking for an Executive in its promotional department to 
assist in the extension and strengthening of its church program. 
He must be able to handle office detail with these aid of an efficient 
staff—must be able to secure and develop through correspondence 
mainly the service of official committees in these various denomina- 
tions and their state and local organizations. 
speaker before public gatherings and be effective in smaller con- 
ferences and committees where the organization’s cause must be 
frequently presented. Will be located in New York, but must travel 
widely in the United States during a part of the year. 

In writing give age and describe fully previous experience and 
Address 


He must be a forceful 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS WORK EXPERT. Twenty 


years’ experience in Sunday School, Insti- j 
) d Work; — 
Trained public speaker and Pastor’s As- 
4334 — 


tutional and Social Service 
sistant, is 


SURVEY. 


open for engagement. 


COMPANION or attendant. Protestant 
young woman, trained in nursing, desires 
position with party planning to travel this 
winter. References exchanged. Miss — 
Cory, Brewster, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN with a wide and varied — 


experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires 
an executive or sub-executive position. 
Conversant in French, Italian and Ger- 
man. Capable grade school teacher. 
of references. 4355 SURVEY. 


$$$ ee 
SUPERINTENDENT and Matron, re-— 


signing from Orphanage in middle west, 
open for reappointment. Particularly suc- 
cessful with larger boys. Box 166, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


JEWISH PEDAGOGUE, German uni- 
versity graduate, formerly Director of Agri 
cultural School, organizer, supervisor, ex- 
cellent teacher, seeks position with educa- 
tional or social organization. Perfect 


French, German, English, Yiddish, Russian, 


Polish. 4356 SURVEY. 
ee 
WANTED: Executive position with Fam- 


ily Caring Agency in Middle West by — 


young woman with training and experi- 
ence. Available January first. 4350 SURVEY. 
PERRET A 


BOYS’ WORKER, 26, college man, for- 
merly assistant superintendent small Jewish 


Institution, can teach Hebrew, Jewish, ele- — 


mentary school subjects—also scouting, 
wood-craft, athletics, etc.; desires connec- 


tion with Jewish Institution or charity. — 


References, 
SURVEY. 


available immediately. 4359 


HEN you purchase goods ad- 
vertised in Survey Graphic, or 


answer a Graphic advertisement— 
please mention Survey Graphic. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 


vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Steger, Building, 
Chicago. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


MISS ARNSON’S Agency for cooperative — 


service desires positions for recommended 
companions, governesses, infants’ 
and housekeepers. Phone Audubon 5788, 
477 West 145th St., New York City. 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete., aréy 


wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 


write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. — 
It helps us, it identifies you.) 


Best — 


nurses — 


> 


Te nnn 


$2 invested in 


Better Cimes 


may help you to raise 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


for some social welfare agency or 
aid you to reduce its expenses, 


An increasingly large number of per- 
sons scattered throughout the world are 
reading Better Times in order to know of 
the new ideas developed in the 2000 char- 
itable and social welfare organizations in 
New York and because of the practical 
articles published on such administrative 
and business problems of social agencies, 
as money raising, publicity, institutional 
purchasing, office economies, etc. 


Subscription price—$2.00 a year. Send 
your order, but no money now. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the issue 
we send you, we will accept the cancella- 
tion of your subscription without ques- 
tion. 


Better Times, 104 Gold St., New York 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 
In our new home-study course, “COOK- 

- ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 

{m. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 

4 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


listings fifty cents a line for four insertions, 
copy to remain unchanged. 


\foLEpo’s CuristmMas Motuer: A pamphlet de- 
| seribing an effective way of securing citywide 
cooperation in Christmas giving. Price 10c. 
Social Service Federation, 572 Ontario Street, 
| Toledo, Ohio. 


imptoyers’ Murua, Benerit Association: 
Their Organization, Methods and Administra- 
tion. Bloomfield and Bloomfield, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, 9, Mass. Price, $1.00. 


‘(werrcan SoctaL Work IN THE TWENTIETH 

“Century. By Edward T. Devine and Lilian 
_ Brandt. An airplane view of developments and 
accomplishments since 1900. 62 pp., paper cov- 
) ers. Send 50 cents to The Frontier Press, 100 
| West 21 Street, New York. 


/MArriace anv Divorce LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN. 
By J. Thorsten Sellin, Wharton School, Univ. 
of Penn., Philadelphia. 148 pp. Paper cover, 
One dollar plus postage. 


Cerrarn Aspects oF Pupbtic MATERNITY AND 
(Ineant Care rn Berwin aNp STOCKHOLM. By 
|" Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, Walnut Lane, Bryn 
| Mawr, Pa. 


Mow rae Bupcet Faminies Save ann Have— 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); How 
‘John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weekly 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals. 
‘by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am 
‘School Home Economics, 849 East 58 St. 
hicago. 


Eprt Union. Complete free information or 


request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boson Mass. 


; PERIODICALS 


| 


ty cents a line for four insertions, 
remain unchanged. 
American Journal oF Nursinc shows the 
which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
ent of the world. Put it in your library 
.00 a vear. 19 W. Main St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
ENTAL Hyciene: quarterly; $2.00 a year: pub- 
hed by the National Committee for Menta 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


copy to 


Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


STITT LUTTE TOU UTUU UCDO LL 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


lie 


CTT TUT LU LLL LLLLLoE LLU 


AOVETNGATANANNTAAA TAL LYOUANN TENANT ANNUM ETA ATONE 


AUUUUNNUUUVEUNUATUY DUCTAL CUTAN 


BJ 


QTTTTUTTTTTTTTTUUTLLELLLLLLLLLCLULULLCLLLLLLLeLLLLLLLCLCELceLUCLLL LULL LLL LLLLLLLLCGLeLCULLCLLLEL cL 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multi hi i 
Tecennay. GRA Echt. 4501 Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


KOENIG-MOAK 


4q PRINTING COMPANY 


Producers of Fine Job Printing 


100 West 21st Street, New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 8237 


LITERARY SERVICE 


TYPEWRITING 
FROM MANUSCRIPTS 


Work done at home Elite type 
E. HALLOWELL 
51 Mystic Street, West Medford 56, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED AND EDITED 
by experienced business woman. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address 
SENA R. LYON 
NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 


PAPERS ON ALL .§ U B.LLECTS 
outlined or written, 
Current clippings and poems sunplied 


MISS KATHERINE C. POST, M.A. 


70 West 13th Street Holland, Mich 
MISCELLANEOUS 

100 Lightning Crayon CHALK TALK STUNTS $109 

Complete Course, Trick Drawings, Scenes, Patriotic, Re- 


ligious Sketches Cartoonist Chris, 2925 Euclid, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED: Boarding Home in Con- 
necticut for nine year old boy who needs 
firm discipline; very affectionate, normal 
intelligence but has very quick temper; 
preferably a home where a man will take 
an interest in the child. Address 610 Elm 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pn. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Sclence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 
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THE MARKETPLACE 


Where articles may be bought, sold or 
exchanged 


RATES: 8 cents a word 
$1.50 minimum for one insertion 


DISPLAY—25c an agate line, 
$3.50 an inch 


Discounts on 3 or more _ insertions 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Endorsed by best authorities. Instructive 
and entertaining. Price 50 cents. The 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 


Guaranteed Pure. 
5 Ibs. $1-25 post- 
paid in first three 


x zones, 
W. Schipper, R. D. 3. Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE — Giant paper 
candy-stick holding five toys. Postpaid, 30 
cents; 4 for $1.00. Request novelty circular. 
Mistress Patty S. Comfort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


will be sent on ten days’ approval. The Line is best 
known for its distinctive verses. 


JESSIE G. McNICOL 


18 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERY 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
100 Noteheads, 5%4x8%, and 75 Envelopes, 
white or gray, printed. $2.00 delivered. 
Franklin Printery, Warner, New Hamp- 
shire. 


STATIONERY: 150 White Letter Sheets and 
100 Envelopes printed $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


BURNETT PRINT SHOP 
Box 145 Ashland, Ohio 


REAL ESTATE 


WITCH HOUSE 


BUILT 1698, a rambling house, beamed ceilings, 
fireplaces, barn, about 7 acres, on main highway, 
Pigeon Cove; $6,000; all cash. HELEN L. 
THURSTON, Exclusive Agent, 20 Pleasant st., 
tel, 80 Rockport, Mass. 


FOR RENT 

- Fully furnished  bunga- 
For Rent: low at CLERMONT, 
FLORIDA. Fishing. golf. climate ideal. 


Address Box 81, S. Oil Cit:, Pa. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you ) 
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Gine For Christmas 1922 


a Moving Picture of 
the Changing World 


HY not send the whole world trooping past the firesides of your 

friends this Christmas? Whether old or young they will be de- 
lighted to receive the moving panorama of the coming year as it unfolds, 
month after month, in the beautiful pictures, the many maps and the 
vivid articles of “Our World.” 


PU OU LO 


MM 
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Secab et 


ROM the first issue of this new magazine of understanding, which 

“tells you not what to think but what to think about,” people who 
still believe in human progress have hailed it as their very own; and they 
have sent it as a gift of good cheer to friends. David Hale Fanning of 
Worcester, who is ninety years young, has sent eighteen subscriptions as 
gifts; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has sent twelve; William C. D’Arcy 
of St. Louis has sent fourteen; Edward N. Hurley of Chicago, Charles 
A. Coffin of New York, a list that would fill this page, have sent “Our 
World” as a gift to friends. 


CAS SHE UKE, 


FO TTT TILL LLOLLLLLLLUCR LLL 
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UR Special ““Good Will Number’ that presents a 100 page picture 

of the forces that are making this old world a better place to live in, 

is just the number {o reach a friend on Christmas Day. Besides the maga- 

zine, your friend will receive direct from you a Certificate of Membership 

in the Institute of International Information, through which any ques- 

tions about the world will be answered. The gift means over a thousand 

pages with hundreds of wonderful pictures and maps, in twelve monthly 

magazines, together with the continuous information service during 1923 
of the Institute of International Information. 


Clip This Christmas Gift Coupon—Now 


Houston Publishing Co., 9 East 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
1 send $3.00 for a Christmas Gift subscription of “Our World” to be sent to 


arrive.on Ghristmas*Ewe to <2 3s2 5. 1S pe err eee ' 
Address 52. aE oe EERE Ber TO) 5c eRe LE eee 


Certificate of Membership made out as above is to be sent to me so that I can 
send it with my own Christmas greetings to my friend. 
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Sinallynx 
in 
1422 


imallpox is a winter disease. Recently 
} . * . * . 
) it has been increasing in virulence. 


= The case fatality rate in 190 Ameri- 
can cities for the first six months of 1922 
was 6 per cent., as against only .4 per cent. 


in 1921. 


Ninly last winter, epidemics reached 
serious proportions in Denver, Colo., 


where 35 per cent. of those having 
smallpox died; and in Kansas City, Mo., where 
42 per cent. diéd. Similar outbreaks of smallpox 
may occur in unprotected places at any time, 
causing many deaths and disfiguring thousands 
of people. 


el 


| pox. “One Scar or Many”, an educa- 


tional film on smallpox prepared by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, will show 
them the necessity for vaccination. 


For copies of “One Scar or Many”, write to the 
WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


BD parcarns ° wo 
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 CHRUSTMAS pas sent 
oe ep ~<z 


Christmas shopping as 
Hendrik Van Loon 
found it last year. Why 
scramble like this? Just 
take your fountain pen 
in hand and fill in the 
coupon. below. 


The Gift | 
that Lasts 
a Year 


OR the friend who likes to whet his wits on something worth while the ideal gift is 

a year’s subscription to The Survey or to Survey Graphic. In combination with a ~ 
good book (see below) it gives you two gifts at the price of one; it reminds the recipient — 
of you every time The Survey is mailed; 1t saves you the Christmas rush in the stores; it 
helps us—adds one to our list of friends and subscribers during this tenth anniversary year. 


S a result of buying at wholesale and in order to make 

our tenth birthday mark a year of growth, we are able 
to make the following economical offers. The only condi- 
tion is that the subscription must be new—for someone not 
now on our list. The book may go to you or to someone 
else, aS you prefer. 


Offer No. 1. A copy of Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, and a 
year’s subscription to Survey Graphic, monthly, for $3.50. 
(Regular price of the book $2. of the magazine $3, total $5) 

Babbitt is by the author of Main Street, which had two 
million readers. H. G. Wells wrote the author: ‘‘Babbitt 
is one of the greatest novels I have read for a long time... . 
I wish I could have written Babbitt.” 


Offer No. 2. A copy of Babbitt and a year’s subscription 
to The Survey, twice-a-month, for $5. 


(Regular price of the book $2, of the magazine $5, total $7) 
Offer No. 3. A copy of Child Training by Angelo Patri, 


and a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic, monthly, 
for $3.50. 


(Regular price of the book $2, of the magazine $3, total $5) 


whS 


Child Training is by a warm-hearted schoolmaster who un- 
derstands children. Dr. Ira S. Wile, director of the Health 
Class at Mt.Sinai Hospital, says: ‘In a practical, happy, opti- 
mistic manner he expounds an honest gospel of child triin- 
ing.’”’ J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Philadelphia, says: “I consider Angelo 
Fatri’s understanding of children to be the outstanding pres- 
ent-day feature in the socializing of all those who deal with 
children. I get daily help from everything he says.’ A per- 
fect treasure of a book, 


Offer No. 4. A copy of Child Training and a year’s sub- 
scription to The Survey, twice-a-month, for $5. 


(Regular price of the book $2, of the magazine $5, total $7) — 


Offer No. 5. A copy of The Mind in the Making by James — 
Harvey Robinson, and a year’s subscription to Suivey 
Graphic, monthly for $4, 

(Regular price of the book $2.50, of the magazine $3, total $5.50) 

Dr. Robinson’s argument for creative thinking, particularly 
in the field of social relations, is as stimulating as it is 


simple and direct. The best seller on The Survey’s table — 
at ten national and state conferences. ; 


Offer No. 6 A copy of The 
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